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Individuals seek information about college/university programs* and offerings 
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areas. 

Current legislation and litigation mandating right to education, right to 
treatment, right to community services for all regardless of type or severity 

;^^f handicapping condition in least restrictive environmends have a great deai 
of implication for regular physical education teachers, classroom special 
educators, and community recreation personnel. Roles and functions of specialists 

'in 6ach of these areas are changing dramatioally to meet these evolving and 
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I.NTSODUaiON 



• SeVin years ago an article entitled, "Seeded: 18, OOP Therapeutic ReCreators 
by 1980," appeared in the rnerapebtic Recreation Journal / A 'National Park and 
Recreation Associati9n nanpower. syrvey of 1968 indicated chat the field of 
therapeutic recreation service could exect 18,786 positions to be vacant through 
1980. <^The soci^, political, anS economic cliniates t\ave changed since that 
prediction. Th^. Great Society and the Wlir on Poverty are no aore.* With the 
economic recession came a tightening of che money belt' in public,* private, and 
governmental sectors,, Pro^raos for human services were often the first to be 
eliminated from the budgeq. Tne^ene^-g^ crisis threatened to eliminate ^lany com-' 
'munity recreation progran^ and only through a concerted eifort vas the reference.' 
to recreational activities and programs elemmsted 
restri<;ted .under the Energy Conservation Act of 197 



om the list of items to be 



I|ie legal situation is one* area that has definitely changed in favor 
of tne rights of impaired, disabled, and handicapped i-hdiv^uais. Public Uw 
94-142, the Edu<;ation of All Handicapped Children' Act of 1975 has specific impli- 
cations for physical education, recreation, and personnel involvea* in related 
program areas. Special educat ion "Uas been defined within this legislation as 

. .speciaiijr designed instruction, at no cost to parents or guardians, 
to meet the unique needs of a handicapped child including classroom instruction, 
instruction in physical education, home instruction, and instruction in hospitals 
and institutions. In addition, ^'related services" seans transportation, and such 
developmental, corrective, and other supportive services including occupational 
therapy, recreation, and medical and counseling services,.. However, inclusion 
• in definitions and intent ofthelaw does not mean that physical education and 
recreation viil automatically be included in the provisions. Individuals at every 
level— national, stat#, and local— must continue to exercise viiilance to make sure* 
that these areas receive appropriate emphasis in plans, programs, and-opportunit ies 
afforded children of .all ages. Congress has made its mtent clear— physical educa- 
tion, recreation, and related activity area personnel have a major Vespo^s ibility and 
role to see that these legislative rakndates are implemented in behalf of all children 
for vhom they have been enacted. - ' ^ 

Looki-ng to the future^, S. .Normap Feingoia, National Director, 3*nai B'rith 
Career and , Counseling Services, projects that by the year 2000 at least one million' 

^ more people coold be'used and trained in human services fpr employment' by nursing 
homes. One million extra workers can be trained in each of the following areas: 
recreation centers, day c^re cepters, apartments and noteis for che aging, retirement 

, villages, educational parks and leisure technology. 2 

\ This packet contains information and reference materials on professional pre- 

paration in the fields of adapted physical education, therapeutic recreation and 
corrective therapy. Dire to the vast amount- of material available oq ed'ucating and 
training people to wor^t with impaired, disabled, and handicapped . individuals , it 
was necessarV to limit the scope of this packet to these three areas. Inf oriiiation 



^ Peter Verhoven. 
Recreation J 

? S. N'orman Feingold. "Facing Careers in the Year 200Q." Counselor's Information 

Service , Special. Supplement. 30:3f September 1975. pp. 2-3. ^ 



^en. "Needed: 18,000* Therapeutic Recreators by 1980. '"-- The rap eu tic 
journal . 3:1; First* Quarter 1969. pp'.4-7. 
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on reZed activity or .herapy . i lelds such as artidaocfe. f ' J"" ' 

^sic^and bibliotherapy. or atfletic training pay be Fou^.d xn oth.r IR.C ^ 
publicacions3.^ abstracts of whi^ appear on pa^e 28. 



Each of the W' sections contains an Introductory statement- and an anno- 
tated Usting o? rlfKences. A general statl-of-the-art report on prores ional 

^rplr^tfon-L physical ^^^^^^l^^^^l^^^^^^^^^ 
presented i" section one The next^ ee ect ions recreation. . 



ext i^ree sections are conceiucu •.^v,. r-— 

preparation In the areas of. adaptet^^ysical .ducac W t^^ 

rheraov Sue^estions for individuals j)lan?f5^ to vork m activity 
apv fields a lifting of projects founded by t^e Bureau or. Education 
ap> ^.xeias, d, ^^-l^^^u^ ^^h^^oo --irh r^rosrans in 



corrective 
and/or therapy 



adapted physical education .and therapeut c recre . n f „^ 
Infornatidn ror students seeinrfg nnanaial assis.-nc« is r^ ^ 
of persons vith handicapping conditions is '^^^^^l^^'^;;^;'^ Volunteers 
The next t„. sections deal vitn -^j:^^:^^^^^^^Clr.^ corrective 
in programs of adapted pn.ysical education, .nerape-.ic preparation 
therapy. -An annotated Usting or audiovisual ^^l^-^;^!:^, therapists. ' 

of adapded Physical educators therapeutic "a i abl r;nd^•;a:dicapped■■ 

ancl a list of organizations concerned -it.. i.-pa..ea. 
persons to contact for further intotrration conclude tne pacK.e.. 



Th- fc-. lowing s-,-=bols indicate ?r=cedures for obtaining 
::^terials listed m the DioUograsnies. 

- Available fro= A.WeR PubUcaVion Sales, 1201 16th 

Srreet. N.W. , Washington, J.C 20036. 
. - Available fro= Physical Education and 

tne-Hanoicapp^dt Infor^tion and Researcn -^^1^",.^^" 

Center. 1201 16th Street, S.W., Washington, D.C..D036 
* - A-a^'able fro= ERIC Docu:.er.t Reproduction Services, 

p:^: 190. Arlf.gton, Vi.g>r,ia 22210. (Use N.r.ber 

vr.en oraering; postage is extra;. 
-.• - AvallaDle fro:. CEC Inforr^Cion Services «2r. 

Association Drive. Reston. Virgin:^ .20^v r-se 

Su-bfer -hen o,rd^ring; postag'e is *:xtray. 



■:r— : ' . *. , f... i!a*n-i<caDoed: Information, and Research 

' Physical Education an-i Rpcreatiun tor -'^J-a"-;"??^, ^.e"p^-s--Art_^_DanA . 

Utilization center (IRUC). Update No. ^. <J^_- "'^^l'-— ...e.^p-.s , 

nr ana. Horticulture. Mug-jr ..nd Bibliotherapy. 19/6. • , 
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PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF PERSOXNht 1NV0L/eD 
IK PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREAT ION FOR TJiE HANDICAPPHD 



; To pr^ide a naciopal view of che state of the art in -profess ionai prepara- 
tion of persVnel Involved in physical- educat ion arid/or rj^creation for oersoni 
witn, handicapping conditions, ^ic is nj^cessary to analyze prirna^V factoV^ and - 
forces affecting these areas. Soae factors hiving greatest impacfon such 
preparation ^re: • • ' ' % 

(1) dea^nd for assistance from personnel in the field, * ' * 

(2) oainj^xreaclng efforts, . ' , ^ 

^ (3) state legislacian and special education niaster plans as each relates 

to training/educatiorv, ' . • . 

(4) litigation to obtain sjandated special education services for- students 
(0) .ederax funding- of training progra£5S, . ^ . ^ V 

(6) eaphas^s on retraining surplus teachers ia regular pnysical education 
to work vith i^p^cial po^lations, and, ^ 

(7) non- traditional training approaches such as cadre tean? training and 
, coapeten5^-based professional preparation pr'ograms. . ' - 



ms -analysis considers hifeh priority training n^eds that havV be^ suggested for 
,/the ii3nediate4ruture such as preparing personnel to work vith severefV and 
profoundly mentally retarded and nultlple handicapped t>3rscns, individuals with ' 
learning disabilities, and at Dhe early childhood level. Tnis analvsis also 
incltTdes representative s^odels of personnel' preparation which have iapiic^tions 
•tor developing future -training systems. Hop«.fully, this information p-oWdes 
understanding of' what going on nationalty and gives direction for future 
■professional preparation prograas . * -J^ 



* * 



Practitioners su#i as •class roosi teachers, physi^^l education teachers and • 
y^l^^f^ increasingly a\e denianding aid for providing services for 

individuals vith various handicapping condition^ who are mairfstreaaed into their ^ 
programs* due to (-l) state legislat^ionosandating educational services fo- all 
children regardl^^ of t^pe fer severitr^ handicapping conditions, (2) dSniand 
by handicapped consui^ers and their advocat^ groups for equal educational services 
(3} tjrend toward phys icaL education electives and/or 'selective requirements at 
the secondary leyel, ar^d (4) an apparent increase in corrective physical educa- 
tion m public schools. In addition, physical education teachers are being ' 
affected by revised organizational, adiainistrative , and financial procedures 

— . --^ ■. 

*N-eeds assessnent activities andj^abulat ion of inquiries for assistance 
froD eersonnel «ho contacted IRUC during IJIZ-U indicated that individuals «ith 
learning disabilities, sdbS'^erage intellectual functioning,, and other handi- ' 
capping j:ondicions were being 'iaainstreamed into^ these prograns, 

: - ' ^ 
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that ar& nakipg them increasingly ne»ponsible to special education departments. .In 
special facUliies, day care/activity centers, and residential settings, practitioners 
desire 'add it ibnal-a-ssis-fanc^ in programing to m^t the n^eds of severely and profoundly 
mentally retarded and ^ulLiple hahdJcappId parsons. ^ Both legislation^and litigation . 
are resulting in l^er numbers, of participants in recreation prograns and activities, 
regardless of ty^or severity of :heir conditions or environflental letting. For^ . 



example '• 

Wiilowbrook State School (New -Jork) 'is involved in litigatien in wfiich 
appropriate treatnent and 'educat ional services—including recreation—- 
for residents .of that, facility are being denanded. 

The Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals- ruled recently that thfV. S, 
Conscifatian guarantees' right to adequate treatment f-cr nentally ill 
and =ep.cally retarded residents at Bryce Hospital, Tusc^aloosa, AlaFans?. , 
(Wyact V. Aderholt). Although specific treatment services to i/e pro- 
vided were not spelled -out 'in -cte ruling, 'the obvious implications wer^e ,^ . 
that recreational services should be 'included m the treataent-progr^'. 

/ ' I' 

.' Legislative ai^hojizations in several stJtes (I-iassachusetts , New Jers^Sy, 
\ Illinois) provide soecial iMq^s and/or specific procedures whereby 
• » coaaunities casl obtain financial support for recreation programs i^olving 
^ ifa'paired, d4sdb\ed, and handicapped persons. 

O'he- fa'ctors mcreaVpg tne n-anber .of individuals with handicapping conditions 
participating in regular, ongoing programs are normalization and deinstitutionalization , 
processes. Normalization legislation in the -Scandinavian countries-stnce tne,1960 s 
has' resulted i^ ncve^ient of nentally retarded individuals frto resident lal. situations ^ 
to hostels, group and foster hoaes, speSial comunity .programs , and apartaents. 
Deinst-:utionaiizL;ion procedures . m ni^ny states are causing Wgf nutaberl oi severely 
and profoundly mentally' retarded resid.ents in state hospitals schools to move 
intfo coxnunfty U ing facilities, ^rfese impaired, disabled ^ and .hancTicapped indi-, 
viduals who are placed 'm tne co«unitv are being" integrated into connymty. rec- 
reition programs and increasing the det^and 'for . assistance .'ro= recreation personnel . 

^ ' . - ' > • , • " '. ^ 

.'conDcibutions of physical education, recreation, and related activities toward 
total developae^it of indiVidials with hand icapsnng cotjdiuons hive be^n recognized 
.and increasingly etnpha^ized \n overall education, . training, habiiitation, and rehabil- 
itation progra^is. Realization of benefits provided by physical and recreational \ . 
activities has resulted m trei.endoJs 'inpact^on st^tus an4 quality °5 P^°g^^°\^" \ 
physical education, recreation, and related %reas /or impaired., disabled, and handl- 
capped persons in both separate and Integrated situations. . _ 

- ' Large numbers of 'children' -and youth with handicapping conditions are^eing enrolled 
in public schools due t. state legislation and litigation mandating education for all 
in'i»a«r restr ictive anvirorunents a.nd zero-reject principles they apply to rights 
of handicapped children to education. 2 Increasingly, state laws niandating education . _ 

•for all children -and youth, usually fro. ages two or three to ^"'^^^.^'^"^J.^^t'^^ " ^ 
of type or severity of handicapping conditions are being enacted.* «n IRLC Analysis 



*A'h extensive- analysis of .tate legislation, federal law and litigation relative 
■to education of handicapped children Iv^^ained ina.n article by Alan^Abeson . 
"Movement and Moaentu,-r.: Goyernr-enC and ^-Education of Handicapped Ghildren-II ,# . 
^ Excep^ibnal Chiloren A : 2 : 109-115; October 1974. 
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of laws and provisions' £or physical ^edvication in public* sch^ls* applicable 
to student>p with handicapping conditions indicated that physical- education is 
a part of education that has been and should be required for all s£udent5. In 
Addition, reports from 'the Educati'cfn-'Commission of t^e States indicate that a 
high percentage of state governors has given 'highest^ priori ty to programs for 
handicapped p.ersons. . ^ • ' < * 

t . 
In some state legislative mandates, physical education, recreation, camping 
outdoor education/ and other nonacademic 5reas are specifically designated in 
goals, guidelines, and criteria for implementation.'* Legislative authorizations 
in several st^ates — i.e.*, Massachusetts, Illinois, New Jersey — provide .special 
funds* and/or specific procedures whereby conounicJLes can obtain financial 
support for recreation programs fox individuals with handicapping conditions. ^ 
Personnel responsible for planning, implementing, and evaluating J>rograms to 
satisfy "these mandates urgently nhed additional competencies that can be obtained 
through personnel -preparation teacher training systems. ^ 

^ From Fall, 1973, when the InfjormaU5n and Research Utilization. Center in • 
Physidal Education a;ad Recreation fof the Handicapped (IRL'C) activities *and ' ' 
publications were first widely and specifically pu*blic3^zed, to June 29, 197^, 
IRUC received 1,466 requests for mf ormacioj:^; this figure does not include ' 
requests made directly* from otl^er agencies for IRUC materials.* Requests were 
received in two forms:"* (1) roughly half (750-51.8%) on the IRUC brbchure 
^Request for J!nformation' form; (2) the remaining half - (716-A8.2%) in the form of 
letters and telephone calls. Approximately -tvo-fhirds (1,031-70.3%) of t^ese 
requests* cape f;rom the field; the .remaining one-thiA, (435-29. 7^) came from 
staff and students in college/university prof essionaT, preparation programs. The 
majority of requests for information ^rom the fifeld fell into these categories: 

^ (1) Recreation/Pa,rk t approximately 250 ^fom activity direc tdrs/coordi- 
nat<5rs, community recreation personnel, recreation consultants , 
program coordina tors /diVec tors . " * 

(2) Physical Eduoation - approximately 150 from teachers, su^rvisors, 
.coordinators, consultants. * ^ 

(3) Sp^c'ial Educa&i6n^tf app-roximate?y 150 froi> teachers , supervisors, • 
coordinators, consultants. ' # . 

(4) Special €rouj> - approximately 1<50 from Associations for Retarded 
Children, Associations for Children with Learning. Disabilities , 
Easter Seal Societies Boy Scouts, Government Agencies. 

5) ' Facility Per-sonnel - approximately 150 from principals, directors,' j 

psychologists, counselors. • ^ 

(•6) Others/Miscellaneous - approximately 100. , , 

* • ' 

A slightly different trend appeared with requests for infonaation from perso'ns ^ 
"in college/university professional preparat^n programs Those coming from the 
area of phy§:^al education (166)" equaled approximately twice the number coming 
froc either recreation (74) or spticial education (ill* Again, sources could not ^ 
be identified for purposes of categorization for a number of "JFequests (63). 

Requests* for information clustered arodnd programing in recreation and 
physical education for l>ndividuals/groups possessing all handicapping conditions. 
The vast majority of requ«»^ts (exct^ding any other category by seVertfl hundred) 
was of a general nature — they neither identified a specific population group,,nor 
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a .speclAc activltyv Physical educators generally asked for InformAtion aboOt 
(1) acMvi,tle^, (2) research^ and (3) guidelines for adapted physical education,' 
percapCual-motor,, and recreiitrid1> prograia^ (in that order). Redreation .personnel 
generally requested inf omnatriun.^out ,(1) adapting ^hj^sical activiti,es, (2) gifide- 
lines* for setting* Op 'cbn^njjty. recreation {5r(^raos\ ahd (3^ general recreation pro- 
gram ideas (^xr 9\^t or^ei^ " ' ^ ^ ' ' 



>SpeciW.c>l:ograia ^reds' identi/ied ranged i<i frequency tt6m 130 to 18'wifh, a.* 
mean of 54.3*>thape ^ograal^reakin ord^ of 'greatest' ta lease frequency j^ere: 
(1) perceptuaa-dote>lt-.(24 jt^i^hX^s^ (J) cteatrve arts^ (I.e., 'arts, craf ts , dance , 
drama, and music^, (i/ ctep^i'ng* and outdoor education/recreation, (5) djeveiopmental 
motor skills, C6)' physical flt-ness,* (7) sports and competitive athletics, (8) lead- 
up and low organized games, 19) leisure" education/counseLlng, '(10) social recreation 
and, (11) special events. Total requests irv the general cattpgorigs. of' recreation 
and physical' education activities vera over twice^ totals of all specific program areas , ; 
■Identified. * ' ^ -/ '* ^ / T 

Relative to handicapping conditions, J^e total of *all specific condi;:ions ,Bq^alesi ^ ^ 
over twice the total in the general category of all/^ny hlndicapp^tng conditions. In^ 
formation for programing- f9r individuals with mental retardation w^s r.e'quested twice_^ 
as'often as information for any 6ther cdivdition. For conditions .specif ied frequencies, 
rtin from 444 lo 36 with-a mean of 127.3.' Conditions i,*entified .included: (l), mental ^ 
retardation, (2) ph/^.cal conditions, (3) emotional disturbance^ and/oif peychoa^s , 
(4) severe/profound menial retardation, (5) learning disablLities, (6). cerebral palsy, i 
(7) Multiple handicapping coRdiUpns (dekf-bllnd mentioned most often), (8) blind, ; 
(9) <leaf, and (10) othei; heal J>j!^ainients (i.eh, cardiac conditions and asthoa). > • 
Tn^rmation was- also requeste^Rf or program information and assistance for individuals 
with hancficapping conditions pre-school and, adu-lt^ age ranges. , - ' ^ 

" ^ " - - ^ ' ' S 

• Demand for information arid assistance ^ftlected. by preceeding statements about * 
state legislf^on and from' inquiries su^smitted by #ract itioaers is further supported 
- ^ ^ - . . , ...... -"--91^ to- provide requisite knojj- 



^ apparent needs .for releva?;t training/retraining |ystei^ 
ledges, skills and competencies.- • I 

/ Activities, carried out by IRUC for ^state-of-the-art analyses",^ state 

surveys Lo identify resource progranfe and personnel Snd a survey x>f ^ ' 
professional preparation prograjiis ^ reveal a high priori^^. for'th^se ' - • 
training/retraining syst^e^s to meet demands of personnel In^the field 
and-'^to fill ga^s or voids now. present.- ' F,or example, training related 
to physical education, re^ireatioii^ and related. activities for severely • . ^ 
^d profoundly mentally retarded persons, 'multii^le handicapped indi- ^ 
vWiu^is, learning disabled persons and ]?andicapped children at the pre- 
school level is greatly .needed . ■ In addition, specific problems* cpncern^, 
and' needs i'tentitie^ thtou^xnput frdnu basic questionnaire results and 
personal contacts wiLh"lRu5 st^ff .indicate need fpr^training^progr^P^ ^. 
ail^js^rajcticum/field/internJhip experiences . * , 

•Additional support for the neeV^or "relevant ^Gaining/retraining for physical 
education, recreation, and related personnel who, plan, conduct, :supervise, and 
evaluate programs for impaired, disabled, ,apd handicapped, persons was reported from ^ 
such professional conferences as 5 tudv^ Conference^ gn Resea rch and Demonstration Needs 
in physical Education and Recreation for HandicSpped Children ^, Study Institutes Do 
Develop Guidelines for Professional Preparation Programs f or Personnel Involved in ^ 
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Phys'lcal Education and Recreatiojq Tor the Handicapped ^, and Conference on 
Leiaure Time Activity for the Handicapped This training/retraining IS 
ur'gently needed: in the- following areas: 



• • Early Childhood Onfe ^f the strongest educational trends -in recent' 
; • years has been that of ' ej^rly childhood development.-^^ Not only .are • 

more and more preschool programs developing in the mid-197b's, ^ 
• ^ but. current jSj-ojec tions indicate an increased fctaphasis on the early 

• years of child r^n»occuri^§^ in future educational and training p;;ograms.. 
^ U. S. Department of Copamerce Census B^ireau projections for the under 
firye 'population ra^g^e from 18.8 millj^on'to 21 million by 1975; 20.5" 
million to i? milUon by .I98p;«^20 . 8 ^million to -30 million by 1990. 
This trend has dir'ect itnplications £or physical educators and recreation 
personnel. It is recognized that the majority of a child's ea^rly • 
learning expe^ienc^ is largely, motor or physic^l^Vi^re,^ therefore, 
physical 'education and recreation personnel^ h^||||^H|fts*i?>ility fio 
provide appijopriate activity progracis for ck^^HH^^ese younger 
^ageJLevels. , * ^^W^^^"'- ^./^^ 

> • ■ - • ♦ 

• Multiple Handicappeti During recfetlt years, an increase in number of. " 
*- multiple handicapped children has bfeen no.ti^ed >ith a restjlting ■ ' 
, , increase in number of programs deveiop«d or jxpanddd for individuals* 
with stich condftio^is. , Because of tiiis, gumerbus r.equests h^ve been 
^ s reteiv^d by IRUC for information on physical §duca'tion and re<?.reation 

programs, methods,^ and activities for multiple handicapped indivilduals . 
An ext^l&ive analysis of related* lateratur*e, btbliographies , project - 
reports, books, guides, manuals, atipl datA retrieval system ^rint^outs 
was reported by IRU*C.^^ Some observations base^d on aniilysis 6f infor- 
j.^ / mat ion included. 15, 16 • 

— the rubella epidemic around 1?64 ifigsulted in increased multiple 
handicapping conditions in childxeu born at that time; therefore, 
future educational programing, , including physical education and , 
recreation,' should take into cor^sidetation , the increased numbers 
of students who will be enrolled in schodl and community •programs. 

— limited program ijifonflation concerning physical education and 
recreation for mul^ple handicapped persons is not adequate for ^ 
X* . ^ need^ of practitioners in the field t^ho are tftmanding- ^a^si stance ^ 
for ^participants in tfieir programs. * ^ 

— an urgent ne'ed f or inservice and preservice \rainihg *in this ^i^jject 
area. ^ ^ . . ♦ ^ 

^ Severely and Proloundly Mentally Retarded — Due to 'demand for>ro- 
gram information f rom phys'ical''education, recreation, . and related' 
personnel who work ^/ith increasing numbers of sevef ely arid p^iofouftdly 
mentally i?etarded participants, IRUC sta^f extensively analyzed related 
^ literature and interpreted datA for an IRUC publicatioh. ^ ' This 

analysis revealed that little pr.inted .material i? available to assist 
these practitioners; implications indicated that relevant !tjy^ing/re- 
training systems need to be provided.' IRUC projects/curr*^?tly being 
- A ✓ * * * 9 ' ^ . 
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processed concer-ning state-of-.t;he-art and priorities identified in this subje^ 
area'also indicate that such . training/retraining is needed . -^S, 19 ^ conf eVencelto 
.be sponsored4)y the National Msociation for Retarded Citizens in April, 1975> 
is to include a. focus on an interdisciplinary approach to preparatioTi fo^ 
personnel who provide education/training services 'for severely and j>rofoundl5{ 
mentally retarded* persons . Needs of resource f?ersonnel and competencies of. 
people; such as ward personnel, cottage parents, and recreation leaders pro- 
viding' physical education and recreation services are to considered. 

Retra>ninK of sXirplus teachers — A current emphasis is upon restraining surplus 
'generalise physical education teache^rs so that they ane able to work with 
special populations. ^ • ^ 

Plains treaming — An" IRUC publicationl9 contains extensive analysis of research 
.and .program literature relative to integrating individi^ls with handicapping 
conditions into physical education and repi/eation programs for non-handicapped 
persons. Conclusions included: >• . * " ' 

--mainstreaming in regular public school physic" education, athletic; and 
intramural programs is feasible and desirable in*certain circumstances; 
current and impending state legislation for mandatory physical education 
for all public school students creates an urgent need for additional 
literature on this topic. 20,21,3 ' . ' , , 

—successful integration into community recreation programs 'is possible in 
different situations; more research data and program, Uterattire are needed 
because of increased .programing" as a result of consumer advocacy dein- ^ 
stitutionalization policies, and normalization pjrocedures n ,1^.^^ 

—integration into ongoing normal camp situations has been successfully 
'ajttempted; increased activity will probably continue in the f uture. 

Sug&est'idns and priorities given in this analysis incliided: . ^ / 

—develop and implement pre and inseryice training models for physical edu- 
cation, rec^atfon, and related personnel who are to be involved in inte- 
grated programs. • ' 

—plan future programs allowing for possibility of increased numbers of 
participants with handi^c^fpping conditions due to mainstreaming trend- 
, 31,32,33,34,35,36,37 . * ' 

Another indication of priorit7 placed on the mainstreaming. or integrating 
approach is reQected in content of two conferences — American Foundation . 
for Blind/National Therapeutic l^ecreation Society Workshop'for Therapeutic 
Recreation Educators and President's Committee on Employment of the'Handi- 
cappe'd/National Recreation and Park Association National Forum on Meeting ^ 
the Recreation and Park Needs of Handicapped People — *i which this topic 
was highly emphasized and need was expressed for training* systems to provide 
competencies for mainsi:reaming/integrating hanHicapped individg^ls into 
ongoing programs. 
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Learning Disabilities — Analysis of rfesearch data and 'program -experleflces 
* * about physical activity, perceptual-motor, and recreation programs for 
children with learning disabilities indicated that specific physical/ 
motor activities^ can contribute to alleviating specific learning pr^b-* 
lems.38 At the present time^ much literature »is available on the 
subject, of mqtor 'activities for children with learning disabilities; 
however, jpany controversies exist concerning such factors as inter- 
• \ ^ preting results of pr^ious research studies, validity of perc^tual-. 

I motor programs and assessment techniques, researx:h design artd semantic ^ 
^difficulties. Information available at this time from a current IRUC • 
starte-of-the-art project regarding I'earning disab'ilities indicates 
that personnel^ in the field need assistance in order to provide appro- 
priate j>erceptual-motor programs and activities;^ this training/re- 
training ^is a priority identified and will be Included in this report. 

Athletic^ Training — 'During recent years, there has been a demand for • 
certified athletic trainers at the high school level. Athletic trainers 
are described by The" National Athletic Trainers -Association as instructors 
who are medical technicians working directly under the supervision of a 
^ ' team, physician and in cooperation with the coaching staff and adminis- 
trators of their schools. Athletic trainers are in demand due to 
^increasing numbers of injuries sustained by students par t*icipating in 
inter scholastic sports. Ip some instances, the trainers provide adapted 
and/or corrective^ physical education services. AccQrdingly, demand for 
professional preparation in athletic training Is evident ^t the presen't 
time; proposed and pending federal legislation indicates that this demand 
will probably increase greatly in the n^r future. 'Athletic trainera- 
are already mancfated in Texas high schools; some individual schools and 
school systems around tfi'e country have already recognized this need and 
added athletic trainers to their staffs. 

Change in Job Roles and Functioris — - Recognition must ^o. given fo the 
trend in which many traditional job roles and functions change or are^ 
modified in the physical education/adapted .physical education and 
^ recreation/therapeutic recreation fields. For example, at Willowbropk 

State Hospital (Ne^York) individual uifitS'^are becoming more autonomous 
and Ijecentralized from central services* de^lartments. At .other state 
' schools/hospitals (Partlow, Alabama; Denton, Texas; and Ellisville,, 
Mississippi), central seryicefe departments have been el^iminated ^Ito- 
gether. This results in needs for such addi&konal competencies as 
organization and adnftnistration, staff management, program planning, 
fiscal 'planning and management, skills and knowledge 5f resources on 
the part of r^rreation -leaciers and additional competencies for providing 
recreational activities on the part*of ward personnel and cottage parents. 

Additional support and evidence of type of training/retraining systems needed 
^re containeifl in recommendations of the Congressionally mandatecj Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped (BEH) Advisory Cgmmittee on Physical Education 
and Recreation for Handicapped Children: • ' ' 
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. The\oinnittee is most concerned that the suppl^ 5f qualified phxsifcal ^ 

educators arid xecreators be increased; that new patterns of training, be . 
iavestlgated; that physical education *aH& recreatijpn programs and , 
personnel be^ considered a component of educational delivery service to 
the handicapped; and that all special and other regular educational ^ 
perspnnel receive a bet^ter understanding of physical education and 
* , recreation programs f 0*1:^ the handicapped. ^Within manpovjer development , 
and training programs, priority 'attention should be' directed ^toward: 

—coordinated planning for training specialist's in physical education 
* and* recreation for the handicapped at all levels of prof e^si-onal 
* .preparat4.on . " ' • . 

— includingS^al4 regular tphysical education, recreation, and^ fecial 
e^vication training ^j^ograms specific content oriented toward* the 
handicapped. 4^ J 

—providing inservice training experiences foj: al-l personnel- 

- the Conmittee^e^y^mmends \hat all prograinin^or the handicapped define 
educational>opportunities ta include physical educat ion and, recreati<}n 
.experiences and tha^these experiences not be limited to those available ^ 
within the scope ofa formal traditional school program. Within this 
context we further reqp'tamend fihat: ^ 

— public*.and voluntary recreation *and/or parks departments and agencies 
are seen asf legitiiiate'^par'ticipants in the BEH support programs designed 
to develop ^d expand programs and Services related to recreation for 
handicapped children. . ^ • 

—physical educatiot). is an integral part of total school program experiences 
. ' for all' hapdicapped children. 

Tfte preceding discussion documents need for training systems for ^l^ysic^ educa- 
tion recreation, apd rel.a'ted perso'f^nel who provide services for impaired, disabled, 
and handicapped chil'dr^n and youth. Training appr^oaches should be develoi^ed in tepns 
of regional/state. need*/ Recommendations were made at 1971 regional workshops wh6re 
individuals, official agency representatives, and staff, officers, and members of 
associations indicated they want, need, and endorse multiagency, interdisciplinary - 
teamwork, cooperation, and coordination of programs, projects, and activities tp serve 
best those populations with which aii-are mutually concerned. Regional/state training/ 
retraining approaches utTllizing Ajrei Learning^ Resource Centers (ALRC) and Regional .\ . 
Resource Center ,(RRC) networks were also recommended during a 1974 regional cbnference 
held in Utah conc^ning The Severely. Multiply H andicapped - What Are t}ie Issues? 
These training/retraining'systems should be based upon the changing concept of, educat . 
ion in which programs consist, of activities ranging from self-cTare to academic skills- 
artificial dichotomy j^s any longer made between training and education. I 

Professional preparation program's* tha,t "are developed should also take into con- 
sideration previous and -bngoing types of workshops, seminar^s, symposia, orientation 
sessions, inservice training institutes, and coAferenc^fe o;^ the subject: ^ 

/ ^ • - :1B ■ ' • 
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Bureau of Education* for the Handicapped (BEH) sponsored five special 
regional workshops to identify training needs and develop plans to meet 
these needs in each state. State teams consisted of one representative 
ftom each area — physical education, recreation^ and special education. 

Me.etings sponsored by Texas Association for Retarded Citizens (funded 
under Developmental Disabilities Act) ^brought together representatives 
of (1) colleges and universities, (2) public education., (3) mental 
health/mental retardatibn boards, (4) service/civic/volunteer/parent 
grtjups,^and (5) community r-ecreation departments and p^rk boards to 
improve communication, find more and better ways to work together, and 
develop a coordinated and unified state plan based 'on interagency and 
multfdi^ciplinary action and activities to meet needs of impaXred,.* 
disabled, and handicapped persons through physical education, recreation, 
camping, and related ' programs. Training and ptofessional^ preparation 
progr^s and activities were major considerations in these deliberations 
and have received high"'p^ioi^ity in foliow-up projects and meetings. 

Barn-stopning or mobile wQr.kshops have' been conducted where an individual 
or^team conducts one-day drive-in sessions in population centers » / 
through-out a state (Hawaii, Miss'issippi , Alabama, WisconsiitO,. Special 
mobile unit^ in physical education and recreation for mentally retarded 
persons and those witfi various handicapping conditions have been •sponsored 
by Kentucky and Oklahoma Associations for Retarded Citizens. Services 

included short term workshops In communities, at schools, for 
residential facilities and day care/activity centers, at colleges and 
'universities, and for other interested groups. Special vans also serve 
as mobile resoui;ce centers with books, reprints of articles, pamphlets, 
brochures, -equipment, supplies, special ii)formation sheets, and other* 
physical education and recreation program materials. 

Developmental clinics sponsored or co-sponsored by colleg^^ and univer- 
sities (i.e., Maryland, Texas, Utah, Texas Woman's, Prince Georges 
Coamunityl South Florida, Lock Haven) and parent associations (i.e., \ 
Northern Virginia Association for Children with Learning Disabilities,' 
Dallas Association for Retarded Citizens) serve children with physical 
and motor problems and provide practical experiences for students in 
specific curricula and courses as well as opportunities for student ' 
volunteers. ^ ^ , *v 

Seminars Jointly sponsored by^Southern Regional Educatign Soard, The 
■Joseph p. Kennedy Jr. Founda'tion, and AAHPER included Tepre8jer\tative 
teams from 15 soutliern states. These leadership teams consisted 'of 
personnel from divisions of physical-^ucation ^ind specicil education 
from State Department of Education/Public Instruction, platiriers from 
Mental Health/Mental Retardation Boards, and individuals from depart- 
ments of physical education and special education in colleges/univer- 
sities with major prd^rams in both areas. Important ' outcomes from 
these seminars included plans Ijased on needs and prioritises of each 
state-ar^ka series*of workshops in each of tjie stat^ssr. 
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. Coordinated^ef forts within, between, "^nd among the six AAHPER geographic 
areas- have been established through coordinators in each of the Districts. 
Workshops (Eastern District) and special comfention -programs (Southern 
District) are being i-mplemented through joint efforts of these coordinators 
, in cooperation with staff personnel of ihe Unit on Programs for the Handir 
capped and IRUC. » 

Seminar? sponsored by Buttonwoo'd Fa-rms-Temple University Project (Philadelphia) 
' and training programs at the Children's Rehabilitation Center^ University of 

Virginia Hospital (Charlottesville) involved college 'and university level 
/ professors who were given advanced training for their roles as trainers of- 
* ' teachers in adapted physical education and therapeuCic recreation. 

. C^dre team training approaches developed in Project ACTIVE (New Jersey) 
prepare resource personnel to serve as trainers of teachers who conduct 
aJapted Ti^ysical educa;Lion programs. Projects DISCQVER and I CAN (Michigan) 
emphasize inservice training opportunities and experiences for classroom ^ 

' teachers, special programs, educators physical educators, and other personnel 
\for oi/tdoor education involving children with various hand icappiiig* conditions 
and* for physical education programs involving moderately (trajjiable) mentally^ 
' retarded students in both regular aft'd special schools. Project AQUATICS. 

(Washington) is currently emphasizing leadership development for 'the full 
' range of aquatic and swinging a^vities for impaired, disabled, and handi- 
capped participants.- ^ '^jPt^'^^ ^ 

I. ^.^tate Association^ fo^ kealth. Physical Education, and Recreation (i.e., 
"Colorado, New Hampshire, New Jersey), Stat^ Federations of Exceptional 
Children (i.e., Washington^ Georgia, Oklahoma), various <:olleges and univer- 
V sities (i.e., ?^ar,th Dakota State, University of South Dakota, University of 

Southern Mississippi)^ State Departments of Education (i.e., Pennsylvania^ , 
Iowa, New York), residential facilities (i.e., Ellisville, Mississippi; 
VTillowbrook, New .York/ Piaeville,* Louisiana) , and special interdisciplinary 
^groups (i.e., California Alliance; Loudoun County (Virginia) Mental Health/ 
Mental Retardation Boai;d) are representative of many di^fferent groups*that 
have sponsored a variety of formal and informal credit and noncredit in- 
* seAice programs ,^ orientation*activi ties, and training/retraining projects 
in physical education/adapted physical education, recreation/ therapeutic 
• recreation, and^reltJted areas for persons with handicapping conditions. 

* Prototypes of spme previous and ongoing college/university professional pre- 
paraUoJTprograms for personnel involved in physical education and/or recreation for 
individuals with handicapping conditions were reviewed^^ Some findings of tjiis review^ 
'included: ' , " ' ' ' / 

. Categorical approaches are strongly emphasized. 

Many programs cover only a few handicapping conditions such as mentally 
I • ' retarded, physically* handicapped , ea^^tionally disturbed, or perceptually 
Involved. • - * 

. Most programs emphasize traditional course work such as physical education ^ 
for 'the mentally retarded, adapted physical education, or physical education 
for orthopedically imp^^ired. , 
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. Many ^>rograms stress rehabilitation or remedial activities. * 

•* * ' ' . ' 

Types of preparation range from providing one course to an intensive 
specialisation including many courses; a variety of majors, minors, ♦ 
concentrations," options, and/or specializatibns are offered. 

s * * . • • 

• Training levels range from paraprof easional . to doctoral programs. Two 
year, four year, and graduate programs are offered." Innovative ,two 
year programs^are provided at (1) University df Illinois, Champaign- 
Urbana (development of tyo-year curriculum in' therapeutic recreation ^ 
for use iiT junior Colleges to prepare entrry* level personnel), (2) f 
St. Gregory*s College, Shawnee, Oklahoma' '(physical education and 
recreatl^pn for the mentally retarded technician program), 'and (3) 
Prince Georgps and Essex Cbqmunity Colleges, Maryland (developmental, 
clidic^). . V , . 

# ' . 

.» Student^ pursuing graduate levdl p^tograms ^suall|y are , prepared uo be 
specialists; undergraduate' programs' usually offer minor emphasis 
' ar6as'*Qr , options — some Ins tjUu,t ions offer specialization's at the under- 
'graduate I'evel. > * ' ' * , • *' 

A wide variety of t training approacl]es is apparent ^^nging f rgm tradi'- 
^ tional Co more flexible, i . e, ^competency based curricula. , 

" .. ^^emahtid problems cause confusion in descriptions of tprof essional 
^ preparation program^. / Terms such as a'dapted physical educatipn, ' 

'specjLal physical education, physical education for the handicapped, , 
* or^ developmental phyeica^educa*tion» are ^sed in degree programs in 
"different, institutions- ofj^i^h^r ecluc^tion even 'though rationale, 
'scope, cdntent of pfograms *are 'similar. Converselyv, th^ same 
*. term, su*ch as adapted phy^l^al education is .employed by feady schools 
to 'describe^ programs that 'are -not similar-. . ' ' ' 

• ' • * . ^ * 

, . Inteifdisciplinary approaches kre becoming more prevalent. 

. Practical or ISbolra'tcfry work i% frequently included in programs. 

In 1970, prsin^ and Wheeler^^ conducted ^ nationa^l su^ey of 312 institu- 
tions with prof ess^ional ^Jrepar^tion 'programs j-xi physical education as approved 
by the National Council for "Acareditatidn pt Teacher Education; several, inter- 
esting trends in teaclier. pref>aration programs ^iff. adapted physical e<5jication 
were revealed. 'cTf 178 -(5-7%) Institutions 'responding, 24 (13%) ^ind icated they 
offered a professional 'preparation curriaulum^to prepare sp^ialista in adapted, 
remedial, correct Ive^!, -special , or therapeutic physical education; 122 {69%) 
indicated they provided cours'es '6ut nd curriculum lea5in^ to this type of 
specialization; and 32 *(18%) stated they offered neithej h, .curriculum nor pro- 
fessional preparatfion courses in the'irea. Some conciusipns which feiy' have 
relevance •to» fut)i re curriculum development included: , * 

. There seems tojbe np. single approach fco* preparing spefcialists in * ^ 
physical education for the 'handicapped*; titles'and content of 
, ^rogratts ai>e evidence of • this diversity. * , ^ *t 

• 'Opportunity for specializing in adapted physical education seems 'to , 

be- equally available art urrdergraduate and roasters degree Levels. 



. Undergraduate programs seen^ to^ pj^ovide little " in-depth study in aci^pt^d ^ 
" physical.'^ducation. . • ^ * 

t ' K ' • ' ' ' 

Ihe .Wea t#hat adapted physical ^education is, primarily therapeutic or, 

* 'rehabilitative in nature still characteristic of some programs and 

* cours^. ' , ' ^ * ^ 

A comprehensive review of issues and trends in .training 'adapted pjiysicai educa- 
tion personnel was reported in, 1972 by Winnick^l who discussed ijlsadv^ntages of the 
traditional medical/pathological* categorical approach in programs, ' licfenses, degrees, 
courses, units, classes, schools, university faculties, and state and federal funds. 
Review of models 'developed by institutions of higher education which received monies 
for -planning prototypes in' physical education and recreation for handicapped indivi- 
duals funded by the Bureau of- Education for .the Handicapped revealed that the cate^ 
gorical approach was widely ariployed. Recommendations mibe by Winnick relative ^.to 
developing futur»e models include^: < 

. Focus on individual needs, interests, and abiiit i'^s' of children. 

. * Focus on experiences rel.evgnt and meaningful to education in general aed 

* physical education in particular'. The/e experiences should be developed , 
^ aiid-be^jn concert with the theoretical framework of allied distiplines, ♦ 

especially special education.^ < 

• Johnson (1975)^2 developed a score card fox self-appraisal of graduate professioaai 
preparation programs for adapted J>hysical education specialists which ^is. designed for 
use by physic^} ^duca^ion administrators and/or faculties at institutions of higher 
education: The score card was developed from^ check sheet listing program components 
vhich had been rated^ by a panel of e^cperts in'^adapted -pliysicai education. Tbe Criteria 
are stated for four basic areas: General Institutional and Departmental Practices, 
Graduate. Faculty Standards, Graduate StudQirt Standkrds,^and Instructional Program. 

I«'l963] Hooley^3 conducted a sur^e% to determine state certification require-- 
ments and co^arse work practices in preparing adapted physical education teachers. < 
Questionnaires were sent to Educational Directors in each of tlje 50 states of the 
United States and to Directors of Physical Education in every institution accredited 
by the National Council fdr Accreditation of Teacher Education which offers aefe^^^-S 
in Health, Physical Educatigrt, and Recreation. Conclusions made f^om data obtained 
• from ^7 states and 421 Directors ^f PiiysicaL Education included.: ^ 

. Adapted physical education courses for undergraduate majors tend to 
exist more often in states which require suth courses for certification 
in physical education than in 'states' where institutions ^lave relative 
* autonomy in cm^ricular matters. 

Those who believe in teaching adapted physical education courses to under- ^ 
graduate majors in* physical education feel that such courses must ipclude ^ 
field work Uith the handicapped. , 4.v^ c ' ' . 

Many corrective physical education* courses are t^ughtrsotne o^ these 
stress the therapeutic viewpoint toward physical education which was held 
years ago" when doctors of 'medicine and physical therepists'-led the 
^ professi^on of physical education. ^ ^ 
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Hooley conduc tdd • atiother national survey in ^19X4 "concerning state require*- 
ments or recommendations regarding adapted physical/education teacher trViging. 
Responses ironr 50 states indicate^ that thirteen states required an adapted * 
physical education, course^ sixteen states recommenjieti such a course* and twenty- 
one states neither required nor ^ reconsnended ^such a course. Sixteen states 
included field work in this course while six states^did not include field work. 
Eight states g^av6,.£i>ftf using, responses which 'did not permit accurate interpre- 
tation regarding field work, t-en states did not ceply to the question, and 
ten states fn<31cated that such^ practical work wa^ discretionary. A wiSe 'variety 
»of names were used to describe the course; how€8ver, the uarne most widely employed 
was adapted physical education'. 

In 1973, IRUC conducted *a survey of states in the nation regarding' provisions 
and regu/at ions^f or physical education for the handicapped.^ Data re'siealed a 
total of 27 states which made provisions for providing adapted physical activities 
to children with handicapping.conditions; an ^additional two ^states rec6omended 
such ^activities . These provisions did not always cover all aspects of adapted 
physical education nor were ail handicapping conditions included. Onjly 12 states* 
required physical educators woi^jking with children with handicapping conditions 
^to.have special preparati^on; even these requirements were not always , inclusive * 
of all aspects of adapted physical education for all Handicapping conditions. 

Currently^ muCh ^ctivify r'elat;lve to state certification, professional 
preparation jpjrograms, 'state plans, professional groups, and federal funding is 
apparent : ^ * " » . 

. Increased number of undergraduate ^and graduate professional preparation 
pifograms in ph^lcal eduoation ^nj T-ecreation for handicapped persons *in addition 
to 'several programs at the paraorofess^ional level . Maay of these programs employ 
a *categorical approach with options or concentraions *at undergraduate levels and 
majors^or specializations at graduate levels. (See Appendix A for Listing of 
^programs). 

' * • * * « 

A- 

• ' Increased funding of such training progranfs by Divi^ibn of- PersonneTl , * 
Preparation, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) . During 1974-75, 
39 training programs and .eight special projects (See Appendix A for listing) 
were funded by BEH: with the exception of special projects, primary emphasis 
has been- at the 'graduate leVel. - , * ' , ^ 

u • High priority on developing comprehensive state-wide plans for delivery 
of arpecial educktion, physical, education, and recreation services . BEH has 
initiated a' serines of state meetings involving personnel representing institu- 
tion^ of hl^h^r education, &*ate education agencies^ and local edt^cation agencies* 
for these planning 'Efforts. Applicants ft>r hew training grants fupded by 
^Personnel Preparati^ii, ' BEH, must now show cipcumen ted evidence of involvement in 

their st»ate plans. % • * 

X ■ , 

^ • Formation of the National Ad Hoc Committee on Physical Education and * 
Recreation for- Handicapped Children . This professional group has a membership 
consisting primarily of Project*»IXirectors of BEH funded training programs in 
physical education and/or recreation. Prof essionail meetings and newsletters 
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center on topics such as physical 4dacat^on and recreation programs for the handi- 
capped, legislative support "for the^e programs, and exchange, of infomation among BEH 
Project Directors. ' . 

Revision of the Council for' Exceptional Children nodel leg islative statute 
relatLi to physical education ^nd recreation for ths handicapped . The model law foT 
special education whiclj was developed by the Council for Exceptional Children is to 
be revised by Fall\ 1975; total program services ,for education and training— self- 
help :o academic skills— are to be presented with statements regarding physical edu- 
cation and recreation included. 

Emp hasis upon registration of therapeutic. rec reation personnel. ' The NaUonal . 
Therapeutic RecVeation Society (KTRS) ,of The National Recreation and Park Association 
(NR?A) has a voluntary 'registration program for therapeutic recreation persormel. 
Some agencies require either ac tual' registrat ion for recreation personnel or that ^ 
they' be eligible for such registration. In some specific circumstances such as 
nursing horned, federal laws require recreation personnel to be registered or regis- 
tration^ igil>le? to date\ however, few college/university professional P^^P^^^^^^" 
pi>ogram's ^r recreation personnel eLph'asize or lead to registration. - In 197^, KRPA 
formed a Council on Accreditation to develop an in-house accreditation program that 
wiU include the NTRS bran'ch. Standards aftd evaluative -criteria previously Eeveloped 
by\'RP-A 3oard on Professional Education will be reviewed by the Council in cooperation 
with the Therapeutic Recreation Education Standards Committee. ' In addition, a P^^rity 
Projecr- on Therapeutic Aecreatioil Standards and. Accredition, NTRS, is curre,ntly de^/ely 
oping .guideli^jes for'TT^erapeuDic recreation curriculum. It -is- expected that the 
accreditation progr4 and the curriculum guidelines that will evolve from this^ctivity 
will i>e'of assistance to colleges/universities in improving the quality of therapeutic 
recreation^ pro^fessional preparation programs offered. 

' ' Various ta acher cer tif icat;ian provisions or ' requir ement s in certain states. 
Some certification requirements directjy or indirectly 'affecting physical education 
teachers, special educajorst or others responsible for physical, motor, movement, 
and relaxed activities include: ^ ^ ^ . 

^ ' . ^ \ " ^ ' 

^ (1) a regulation that all teacWrs m Missouri, Georgia and Colorado have at 
^ Least one survey course in s^^ecial education ior exceptional djildren, 
/2) a requirement in PeArisylvania that teachers oi physical educatiij2> under 
comprehensive Special education 1^'gislation be certified in both physical 
education and special education, , , u i i 

(1) special 'certification in California for teachers of remedial physical 
education for physicaiiy .handicapped minors, 

(4) specific mandate? becoming effective in- September 1975 in New Jersey that 
proviTle .for certain minimum comperencies/courses for adapted physical 
education teachers, , ' . 

(5) deliberations in New York to develop and reinstitute special certification 
^ in adapt-ed physical education, , .vi 

(6) flexibility xn many comprehensive special education laws making it possible 
to include cor-rective, physical, occupation',- recreation, ^dance. music, and 
related therapists as support personnel who have to satisfy criteria of 
their respective specialization but not teacher certification requirements. 

(7) increasing use of aide^, assistants, and other paraprofessional personnel 
* in all special education activities includ ing, physical education, and, 

•(8) recertification and inservicc r30uiremei^^n many states tio keep teachers, 
up-to-date. 
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, Areas in need of investigation and follow-up action include: 

' (1) ninimum-competenci^s courses* in adapted physical education and/or 
special education' for all physical educators, ♦ 
(2) specific certification for teacher and resource specialists in 
» adapted physiqal education including remedial/corrective and develop 

^ ' - • mental components, and, 
« (3) minimum competencies/courses in physical education, motor development 

and related , areas &or ^11 special educators. 

With increased specific certification requirements in or tor adapted physical 
^ education, the need for trained teacher special ists -could be expected to increase 

dramatically. 
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A deterrent to coordinated action in some states involves terminology. 
Adapted physical educa^on is considered the province of physical educators and 
phy^cal education for the handicapped of special educators. This, creates natiy 
pi:i?W^ms such as certification solely in special educati-on to teach physfcal, 
^uca)^ion to children with various handicapping conditions under comprehensive 
special education legislation in Texas, and failure to include physical educators, 
n diagnostic teams, certif ication-adnission-revi<ew boards, an^ other a^ssessment/ 
valuation groups that determine individualized program needs and activities for 
these students. 



, This state*-of-the-art analysis dealing with training of personnel involved 
itv physical education and/pr recreation prograsjs for individuals with handicapping 
conditions included pertinent factors, forces, and events influencing what ^s , 
goin^ on in the field. This^ analysis provides some s^fort for. the following 
recommendatioJr ccncerning'.^utCire proiessi^al preparation programs: * 

^' ^vf^t^T^ should be .provided for teachers to work with part>ircipants , t 
of all agesHiev special e^rphasis on infancy, early childhood ,^ and adult levels. 

2. Recognition should b 6. made that physical education is an integral part 
of total school program experiences for all children with handicapping conditions 
regardless of type c^r severity of these conditions. Training prcgrams should 
prepare personnel who function as part of an interdisciplinary team with members 
such as physical education teachers, recreation leaders, special education ' 
teachers, school nurses, occupational, speech, and physical therapists, psychol- 
ogists*, physicians, and other related personnel. - • 

3. Appropriate training programs should be developed at paraprof essional, 
undergraduate and graduate levels: * , 

More urograms should be developed to provide basic skills, know- 
ledge^ and competencies for paraprofessiona^ who will assist 
physical education teachers and/or recreatioi? leaders in prog^ram- 
ing. 

. Training should be provided to all recreation and physical education 
majors at the undergraduate level so that they are better able to 
program «f or all participants, incUiding persons with handicapping 
conditions in segregated, integrated ancf/or combined situations. 
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' . . Graduate programs should prepare adapted physical education, corrective 

therapy, ^therapeutic recreation, developmental physical ^ucation, and 
*L remedial physical education specialists who have advan(jed skills, know- 
XleSges, and cdfaipetencies for programing for all types ofhandicapping 
xonditions. Training should be provided which is in addition to the 
, strong generalist foundation offered at the undergraduate level. ; 
Competencies, should be based upon such professional roles and functions 
as teacher/leader specialists/resources, admxnistrators>supervisors/ 
coordinators, college/university professors, researcheri^^onsultants. 

Guidelines for graduate prof essional^ preparation programs fn adapted ♦ 

V physical education and therapeutic recreation are presented in a 
I publication Guidelines for Professional P'reparation Programs for 

M Personnel Involved in Physical Educatign and Recreation for the Handi- 

] capped ^ to assist in initiatin&j developing, expanding or evaluating t 

/ these programs. Major pi^fesslonal jcib roles are discussed in terms 

* ' ' ojL functions or respon^i\>ilities and competencies needed Co perform 

each function. Learning experiences to develop these skills, knovled^es, 
understandings and appreciations are suggested. Although emphasis of 
these guidelines is on graduate preparation, many principles upon w"hich " " 
. they were based and content of the Uocument itself" can be applied to 
* undergr^aduate and paraprof esfeional levels of trainjfng. 

\ 

A. Training approaches effective in previous ongoing workshops, seminars, symposia, 
orientation sessions, ins^rvice training institutes, conferences, and professional — 
preparation programs should be reviewed so that desirable features might be incorporated 
into new or existing pre and inservice training systems; it is imperative that personnel 
be kept up to date relative to their job respon^ibilitid 



, 5. High priority should be given to coordinated, comprehensive state-wide plans 
for delivery of special education, physical^education, and recreation services in- 
volving institutions of higb,er education', state education agencies, ^and 1-ocal educa- 
tion agencies/ . . ' ^ 

6. Effort should be made to break away from traditiqnalj structured approaches 
professional preparation. Consideration should be given to competency based 

rricular models; greater emphasis on field work, internship, practicum, and other ' 
practical experiences; and use of diagnostic-prescriptive techniques applied in non- 
categorical approaches. Alternative ways should be developed to obtain competepcies 
besides pursuing formal classwork and inflexible courses of study — i.e., utili^tion 
of deficiency/proficiency, entry/exit systems, and conimuQity-based training programs. 

7. States should make provisions for providing physical education for all 
students, regardless of type or severity of handicapping conditions, in addition to 
requiring an adequate and relevant professional preparation for teacher certification 
80 that both physical education and special education teachers are prepared ^^o pro- 
vide these educational experiences. In addition, college/universities should provide 
professional* preparation programs for therapeutic recreation personnel that leads to 
eligibility for voluntary registration with The National Therapeutic RecreatiQin Society. 
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Annotated L ist ing of References: Professional Preparation in 1>hysical 
Education and Recreation for Impaired, Disabled, and Handicapped Persons 

Note: Explanations for symbols included in Introduction, vii. 

The Detroit Pre-*School Technical As«^tance Resource & Training Center. A 
Selected Special Education Bibliji^aphy & Resource Guide . Detroit, Michigan: 
Detroit Public Schools (Adlai^tevenson Building, IQlOO Grand River, Room 2(53, 
48204), n.d. 101 pp. Funded by ESEA Title VI, Part C. ^ 

The purpose of this publication .is twofold: (1) to assist Head'start 
personnel who are not experienced in special education to locate helpful 
resources and (2) to provide listings of current literature and training 
materials for special educators. Sources of information and resources for 
each major area of exceptiohality are presented in Chapter llK A" lifting 
of professional journals in special education follows. ' Chapter III contains 
a comprehensive bibliog-raphy of all areas ok exceptionality, and includes 
references to free and low-cost materials. . The following two chapters 
include a listiug of educational films and fefe'tence to inservice training 
materials, video tapes "Sid 'phonodiscs for {Jarents and educators. A national 
listing of early childhood programs for young handicapped children is 
presented in the final chapter. ^ 

Allen, Geneva* A Red Cross National course adapted to recreation leadership. 
Intercom , z7(3): 15-17, Shmmer 1975. 

'* I , _ ^ 

The Red Cross recreation leadership twining course. Working Creatively with 
Groups, is examined in this articjle. The course assists recreators if 
observing and evaluating group leadership and interac tion^during an activity. 

American Alliance for HealthyPh^sical Education^and Recreation. .Guidelines 
for Professiona l Preparation Pro^^rams for Personnel Involved in Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation for th& Handicapped . Washington, D. C: the Alliance 
(1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. , Washington, D. C:, 2003Q February 1973. 

Guidelines for graduate professional preparatiion programs- in' adapted 
physical education and in therapeutic recreation are presented. These 
guidelines were developed, refined, and finalized through a process that 
involved 120 physical educators, recreation specialists, special educators,* 
administrators,' supervisors, students, clinicians, and others with diveX" 

^'•«4^ed backgrounds and from varied programs. ' Although adapted physical 
eduta-tipn and .therapeutic Vecreation sections wer-e developed separately, 
fdrmats of each are related. Both general and specific directions, contgnt, 
approaches, and technique^ can be used to supplement and complement one 
another in preparing graduate personnej. for various roles in adapted physical 
education and therapeutic recreatipn. Emphasis is upon competencies re- 
quired to peftorm various roles in each of the areas, 'alternative ways 
f<ir students to gain competencies, 'and flexibility to individualize programs 
in terms of student Background and experience and^ole/position expectations. 

' Adapted physical 6ducati^bn section deals with three specific roles, teacher, 
specialist, supervisor, and college/university teacher , ^n terms of func- 

|tions, competencies, and learning experiences for each. Therapeutic recr 
^e^tion sect^ion deals with roles, functions, performance goals for-nine*^ 
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roles, illustrative learning experiences^ resource^, and assessment pro- 
cedures. The importance of relevant practicum experiences is emphasized 
^ in both sections, ^pp^ndices include behavioral performance words, data. 

about professional preparation for corrective therapy, standards^ the • 
National Therapeutic Recreatio^Society r and a listing of all pa^r^ipants 
In tiie^project . 

(§4. American Alliance for Health, Physical Education and Recreation— Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation for the Handicapped: - Info.rmation and Research Utilization 
Center. Physical Education and Recreation for Impaired, Disabled, and Handi- 
capped Individuals'y Past, Present, Future . Washington? D. C: the Center 
(1201r-«ixteenth,Street, N. W. , 29036), 1976. 432 pp. $9.95..- 

» ' 

This report serves as a systematic collection, analysis, and synthesis of 
researph data, empirical evidence, program information, and various re- 
source materials iii jthe fields of rec reation/ therapeutic recreation and 
physical education/adapted physical education for disabled individuals. 
The report'c^nsists of over 2p state of the art reports, each of which in- 
clude^ (1) the state of the art (including review of available literature), 
(2) summaries of priority needs in research and demonstration and personnel 
preparation, and' (3) media needs (in some cases). Among the area* covered 
are: physical education and recreation for blind, multiply hand^apped, 
^ mentaflly retarded ([mild to severe), epileptic, diabetic, and deaf mentally 
retailed iii^ividuai»s ; integrating (landicapped individuals into regular 
recreatipn^ahd physical education programs; effects of physical activity ^ 
on asthmatic children; community recreation for handicapped persons; 
creative arts for handicapped persons; status of research on play apparatus 
•for handicapped children; diagnostic-prescriptive teaching/programming. ' 
Also presehted are summaries of related projects funded by the Bureau of 
Educaiion for the. .Handicapped and State Departments of f:ducation and re- * 
, lated conferences and projects sponsored by other ^groups. ^ ^ 

@5. American ^Associat ioja for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Self- 

v EvaPuation Checklist for Graduate Progyams in Health Education, Physical Edu- 
cation, Recreation Education, Safety Education, and Dance . Washington, D. C: 
. . the Association, 1969. * 

+6. Barry^. Pat; Emily §dwards; and Ruth Koenlgsberg. Health, physical education ^ - 
^and recreation career preparation for high school students. jQ,UTnal of Physical ' 
Education anci Recreation , 46(A): 45-46, April 1975. 

+7. Bradtke, Louise M., et al . Training, institution and comm'unity-baSed educational 
staff to wock with multiply handicapped childi*en. Education and Training of the 
' ^Mentally Retarded , 10(1): 51-55., February 1975.' 

+8. '^Cipriano,- Robert/ Training of former ^inmates as therapeutic recreation assistants. 
Therapeutic Recreation Journal , 9(2): ' 60-62, Second Quarter, 1975. 

Proposes the training of former inmates as thejrapeutic recreation assistants 
to eas6 the shortage of trained personnel in the field. Outlines the develop- 
'ment of a prototype training program via a set of validated corapeUenoy based 
minirccJurses. The program consists of four ^components : selection of trainees, 
short term training program, job placement of trainees, and further^ educational 
* opportunities a^d^job advancement. 

> 

- . " " ^ ■ 22 
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*9»^.Connor, Frances P^, editor, and others. Professional Preparation for Educator 
of Crippled , Children — Report of a Special Study Institute . West Pc^nt, New 
York, December 9-12, 1970. ^ew York, New York: . Columbia University Teachers 



College. ED 059560. 



The proceedings of the instituCe on professional preparation for'e5j>- 
cators of crippled and other health impaired (COHI) children focus on the 
following topics: definition of the chi^d population, status of professional 
training (curriculum^, practica, staff function), COHI teacher role, and 
trailiing^ needs. Opinions expressed by participants priiJr to the institute 
via a questionnaire are also summarized, particularly as they concern status, 
problems, and trends in the field as related to population, teacher role, 
and ^ofpssional training for both teachers and leadership personnel. Both 
prepared papers on the above topics and summaries of conference deliberations 
are included. ^ ^ ' » ' 

+10. Committee for the Handicapped/People to People Program. Directory of Oi;gani~ 
, gations Interested in the Handicapped . (Revised ' 1974) Washington, .D. C: 
. the Committee (Suite 610, LaSalle Building, Connecticut Avenue and L Street, 
20036), 1974. ' ^ * • * ^ " 

This directory, has. become a^andbook for the U. S. Department of Labor to 
use in indicating to employers where and from whom they can obtain cooperation 
- • and assistance in finding qualified work«grs_ylth handicapping conditions. § 

It can be used as a cooperative link between the voluntary and public agencies 
in the rehabilitation field and the jnarketplace whej^e the jobs are. . Over 
100 organj(,2ations Int^reS^ced^Jji special populations are <iescribed in terms 
j . , of their officers,* organization and purpose, principal programs, and pub- 
lications. Names araa addresses of over^ 100 additional organizations con-* 
cerned with impaiJted, disabled, and handicapped individuals s^re also given. 

^11, Council for Excep^onal Children. IMC/RMC Professional Filta Collectiop . * 
Second edition. Arlington, Virginia: the Council, 1973. ED 072587. 

The catalog lists and describes api^^oximately 293 films concerning handi- 
capped children '^JTTich. are available from the Instructional Materials Centers * 
' ^ and Regional Media Cei^ers Network. Films are organized under the following 
categories (number of 'films for each category is indicated in parentheses) : 
art for* exceptional children (f ive) , autism (four), behavior management (18), 
.gifted (three),, disadvantaged (10), early childhood and preschool (22), 
emotionally distu'rbed (12), hearing/deaf and hard of hearing (19), learning 
^ disabilities (37), mentaliy handicapped (73), multiply handicapped (five), 

physically handicapped (12), psychology (16), reading (eight), sight/visually 
handicapped (21), special education (10), speech/speech impaired (16), ^ 
teacher training (12), tests (10), vocational education (eigfit), and 
. miscellaneous (52). An alphabetical listing of the films contains infor- 
mation about length, color, si2e\06 or 32 mm) y^sl(d purchase or^ rental 
price. A synopsis of each film follows, alongwith a code indicatrijng the . 
instructional ^material s or media center from which thef film may ie secured. 

j?l'2. Council for Excepti6nal Children, Information Center on Exceptional Children. 
Professional Education: A Selective Bibliography: Exceptional Child 
' Bibliography. Series No. 635. Arlington, Virginia: the Council, 1972. ' 
ED 072592. . 
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The selected bibliography of prof essio]^ education ^or personnel working 
* with' handicapped ch^^dren contains an e:fplanation df indexing and approxi- 
tilat_ely 100 abstracts to be dravm from the computer file of abstracts re- , 
. • presenting* the Coundil for Exceptional ' Children Information Center's compile 
, » holdings as of August, 1972. ^ 

• . " ' * . ' * 

*13\ Division o^^. Special Education, Ai;izona State Department of Education, Admin- 
istrator's Guide, Programs for Exceptional Children 1973-74 . J^hoenix, Arizona: 
the Department, -1973. *b2 pp.. EDRS price $3.29. ED 082397. * 
% r * • . * 

The Administrator's Guide to programs for exceptional chil-dren reviews 
administrative procedures, discusses progranf organization, examines 11 
handicapping categories, gives ifi full the .state law mandating special 
educational; programs for handicapped'cl)ildren, notes cei^tif ication re- 
quirements for 12 professional certificates, and prbvide^* samples of 
special education forms.. - topics considered under administrative procedures 
ii\clude funding, screening, documentation, placement, and contracting with 
public or' private agencies. Program organization is discussed in such 
terms as^ student grouping, the worW experience program, and resource pro- 
grams. rUsuallV given f or' a'»*handicapping condition is a definition, screen- 
ing information,' evaluation, annual review of placement, and an adminis- 
trative checl3.ist. Certification requirements for Iprofessions such as 
' the general special educator, school' psychometrist, and speech and hearing. 
cliniciat\ are liSted. Sample forms include the annuai applicatipn for 
appro^l*of special education programs, placement statement, review of 
i placement, and application for private school enrollment. 

-HIA. * Educational Testing Service. Bibliography of Resear ch Reports^ Demonstration 

Projects, and Other Materials Relating to Preparation of Pei;;sonne l to Serve the 
^ 4iandicapp^d 1964-1^4^ Princeton, New Jersey: Prepared for a Conference on 
^ Research. Needs Rellcing to Preparation oi Personnel to Serve the Handicapped, 
/ ^ March 7-9, 1975. 

• +15. ' Felngold, S,, Norman.' F^acin^ carers in the year 2000. Counselor's Information 

Service > Special Supplenfent , 30(3): 2-3, September 1975. 

Author'-B projections of needs> f or human ster.vice workers by the year 2000 

• * include the nfeed for at lea^t one mtllion people trained in human services 

for employment by nursing homes. One qiillion additional workers can be » . ^ 
lirained in eaol) of the following areas: retjreation centers, day care 
centers ,\apartnients and hotels for^ the aging, retirement villages, educational 
parks an4<leisure technology. • Health spas could employ half a million more 
workers trained in human services with specialized health knowledge and 
.skills. - . , V ' 

*16. Gorelick^ Molly C. and X)^hers. Careers io Integrated Early Childho od Programs. 
California State University, Northridge Preschool Uboratory. Sponsor: Reha- 
'bilithtion Administration (D^partmejyt of HealtH Education, and Welfare), Wash- 
ington, D, X., August 1975. 272 pp: ED 112628.' 

Bescribed is a four year project to des'^gn a^ad implement a competency- 
baeed training'model which prepared teachers and administrators for careers , 
in early "childhood programs that integrate noiriKal anVl handicapped children. 
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+17.^ Hoffman, Herbert A.; Louis E. Bowers; and Stephen E. Klesius. Selective 

admissions; a first step in professional preparation. Journal of Physical 
. Education and Recreation^ , 46(8):' 29-3b, O^fober 1976. 

Describes the program of selective admissions undertaken at the pro- 
fessional physical education program of the University of South Florida. 
Such topics as criteria for selecting s^tudents, adfministratiop, and 
evaluation are discussed. Recommendations for c.ontinuation and further 
stu4y of the selective admissions policy are made. , 

+18. Jabbar, N. A. Open forum: let's abolish the equivalency degree. Journal of 
Physical Education and Recreation , 47(1): 11, January 1976. 

' ♦>* 
Calls for an end to use of the so-called "doctoral equivalency degree" 
which is often used in some departments to promote or appoint college 
teachers. Cites possibilities for abuse of the degree and warns physical 
education teachers in community colleges again§t accept^^ng 'the role of 
lesser intellectual ability than their counterparts in other departments. 

19. Jungels, Georgiana, Compiler. An Introductory Bibliography to Art Therapy . > 
Helmuth, New York: Gowanda State Hospital (14079), n.d. 5 pp. 

^Books, filns,^ programs, and other sources of information about art 
therapy are listed in this bibliography. Six bibliographies-, 29 books, 
and two booklets on the subject of art therapy, from 1931-1971, 5re 
presented in unannotated form. The bibliography al§o includes names and 
distributors of two journals that focus on art therapy and brief descrip- 
tions of four films' in this field. Names and addresses of 22 graduate and 
undergraduate art therapy programs and institutions offering courses in 
art therapy have been supplied ^for tha bibliography by th« Education 
Committee, American Art Therapy Association. 

20. Kelley, Jerry D. , editor. Expanding Horizons in Therapeutic Recreation II: 
Selected Papers' from the 1973 Midwest Symposium . Champaign, Illinois: 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, Office of Rebreation and Park 
Resources, 1974. 115 pp. t 

This book is a publication of selected papers from the 1973 Midwest 
Symposium, the third regional trailing meeting sponsored by the National 
Therapeu^tic-. Recreation Society in the Midwest. Paper topics include: 
recreation and dance therapy for mentally retarded persons,^ recreation for 
senior o^J.tizens, correctional recreation, team practice and the therapeutic 
. recreation specialist, professionalism, perceptual-mo^or activities, group 
diagnosis and planning in activity therapy, and use of reality orierltation . 
and remotivation techniques in health care facilities. • The publication ' 
should give re^ders^ new insights into th^ value and application of - ^ 

\ thejrapeutic recreation.' ' j V 

21. Kraus, Richard G., and Barbara J. Bates. [ Recreation Leadership and Supei^- 
vision; Guidelines for Professional DeveVopment . Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
W, B. SauT^^s Company (West Washington Square, 19105), 1975. 391 jp. 
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Chapters relating to professional preparation incltxde Professional Prep- 
' aration in Recreation Service; Field Work and Internship; Personnel 
Standards and 'Seleotion; ' Staff Development: Orientation ,^-Sej^fce 
Training, and-Bvaluation; and The Recreatiorv Volunteer.^ 

*22. Lown, Irving C. , Jr. j^Prof essional Training in Me rftal Retardation. — Final 
Report . Coolidge", Arizona: 'Arizona Children's Colony, n.d. ED 029447. 

To interest students in mental retardation health services careers, 10 
^ eligible prebaccalaureate students were selected to participate in a 
♦ < 10-week lusmer training progi^. The first Z weeks involved orientation 
- to informational and training aspects of mental retardation and exposure 
to the health services related disciplines of recreational and physical 
therapy. For the remaining 8 weeks, the students, five in physical an^i 
five in recreational therapy, were assigned to an area Where no extensive 
programing of this.kind was previously administered. Tifo cottages consist-' 
' ing of 126' female profoundly retarded residents received an intensive 
systematic stimulation and training program with supervision by professional 
representatives* Results indicated that the residents Showed improvement 
in self-care abilities, motor behavior and mote mature social responsiveness. 
Evaluation of the students, involving an informational test on mental 
retardation and a 500-word es.say offering a critique and subjective re- > 
' port of the work experience's effect on the. students' career intentions, ^ 
indicated involvement on the part of the students, a sense of professional 
identification^ and acquisition of appropriate skills and attitudes. 

23.* Mosey, Anne Cronin. Activities Therapy . New York, Ne^ York: Raven P/ess 
(15 West, 84th Street, 10024), 1973. 195 pp. . ^ 

Activities therapy utilizes work-oriented &asks and recreational activities 
to help enhance the psychosocial funct/oning of , individuals. This book 
focuses on the treatment of adult psychiatric patients, but activity therapy 
^ techniques described could also be used w^th emotionally .disturbed children 
^ or socially disadvantaged;persons, with flight modifications. The teaching- 
learning process and group dynamics/groupx process are discussed. Author 
also describes the structure of various types of treatment facilities, 
methods of assessing and evaluating patients, ^nd the basic treatment proc- 
ess. Other chapters include information on helping patients develop basic 
skills, attitudes, and sooial^ skills. ' » - • 

+24 Muthard, J. E.;'J. D. Morris; L. M. Crodcer'; and J. D. Slaymaker. Field work 
experience ratings and certification examination scores as predictors of job 
-^"performance and 'satisfaction in occupational therapy. American Journal of 
• ' Occupational Thera^ , 30(3): 151-*156, March 1976. 

The American Occupational Therapy Association's certification instruments, 
the Certification Examination for Occupational Therapists Registered and 
the Field ^ork Performance Report, were examined in terms of their ability' 
to predict future jbb performance* and satisfaction of occupational thera- 
pists A job satisfactfion quest^n^aire was administered to 208 occupational 
' therapists, and their supervisbrs rated them on a job performance instrum^t. 
The resulting correlations between these work adjustment variables and the 
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previdusiy administered certification instruments failed to, reveal any ' 
predictive ability. Some plausible reasons for these negative results anxl 
possible' directions for further research into this professional screening 
process were exploredv. 



News'^cus: accreditation council begins accept ing, applications . 
Recreation , A0(12) : 2, December 1975. ' ' » • 



Parks and 




The National Rifecreation and Park Association Council on Accreditation 
will begin accepting applications for accreditation from recreation, 
resources and leisure services curricula at the baccalaureate and master's 
degree level^. Two key documents vital to any college or university 
planning to 'appLy ^re Procedural Guidelines for the Accreditation Process 
and Standards and EvaTuative Criteri^for Recre^tio^, Leisure Services 
and Resource Curricula . These publications may be purchased' for $10.00 
total by writing Publication Sales, National Recreation and Park Asso- 
ciation, 1601 N. Kent Street, Arlington' Virginia^ 22209. Only prepaid 
orders will be accepted. 

Officia of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

reer Opportunities in Service to the Disadvantaged and Handicapped . 
Washington, D. C: the Department, 1969.* 



Peterson, Carol Anh. A systems approach to curriculum development. 
peutic Recreation Journal , 8(3): 129-137, Third Quarter, 1974. 



Thera- 



The s/stems appjroach is increasingly being utilized by all type's ,of 
orgaa;izations, agencies and institutions as a method of developing, 
^implementing and evaluating •programs. The basic process first involves 
the specification of desired outcomes or perfonpance levels. This pro- 
cedure is followed by systematic analysis and determination of procedures 
and content most likely to enable the achievement Iriie predetermined 
objectives. It incorporates a high level of accountability, since eval- 
uation procedures are developed simultaneously and in direct relationship, 
to the stated objectives. xhe article delineates some systen;s ' . . 
procedures applied to tlie development of a master's curriculum model. . 

Physical Education and Rec^reafion for the Handicapped: Information and 
Research Utilization Center. Guide to Information Systems in Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation for Impaired, Disabled^, and Handicapped Persons . 
Washington, D. C. : 'the Center. (Project 447AH50022 ,* Bureau of Education 
for'the Handicapped, U. S. Office of EducatldVi, HEW.) "Single copy free,^ - 
e^ch additionajL copy $.50. 

A total of ^8 information systems in the area^ of education/special education, 
the sciences, physical education/recreation/related areas, and products 
and services for disabled .consumers are reported in this guide. ^11- systems 
included in the guide can provide some information about physical education 
and recreation for impaired, disabled, and handicapped/persons, although 
this is not the major emphasis of each information system. Complete name 
and eddress, general sejvioes provided (i.e. computer jsearch, abstracts, re* 
ports, bibliog^raphies) , brief descr ipti6n"of services,^ and detaiis_^on use 
'are given for each system. The guide also defines terms used by systems 
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and lists sources for further- information.* A chart at the beginning of ^ 
the guide lists eafch system reported in the guide, subject area covered, 
type of«mat6rials available, and services, for easy reference. 



Is. PhysicarEducation and Recreation for the Handicapped: .Inf ormtation and 
Research Utilization Center, Careers in Activity and ^^^^Py ' ^ 
Washington, D.C.: the Center (1201 Sixteenth Street, , zuu^d;,i976. $1-00,. 

This brochure was developed for high, school students- interested in 
investigating careers in the activity and therapy fields. The following 
fields are explored in the brochure: art therapy, dance therapy, music ^ 
therapy, eatrly childhoo4^duCation, developmental-optometry, athletic 
atraining, adapted physical education, therapeutic );^creation, horticulture 
therapy, physital therapy, rehabilitaticjd services, and activity therapy 
Each field is described in terms of it^ purpose, places where positions 
are offered, training required, and who to contact for furthfer -infomiation. 
The brochure offers suggestions for volunteer and part-^ime work experiences 
to give high school students direct exposure to their^ield of interest. In 
addition, tips on selecting a college and deciding op^ a curriculum are ^ 
provided. An audio-visual section contains nvn^r^ films dealing with *ie ^ 
or^nire of the activity and therapy fields, including a brief summary and ^ 
procedures for obtaining each film. 
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Physical Education and Recreation* t6r the Handicapped: Information and Research 
Utilization Center (IRUC). Update No, 3: Pe^iodicala Pertain ing to Physical. 
Education, Reci:eati^, and Related Areas for Impaired, Disabled ^ and Handicapped 
Individuals .^ Washing^bn, D. C: the Center (1201 Sixteenth Street, N, W., 
20036), February ^76. 15 pp. $2.^00, ' ' . . . 

This vp^^ate lists and indexes /seriodicals that usually contain arricles, , 
research reports, program information, or other materialper^taining to 
physical education, recreation, or related areas for speml popolatioas. 
All periodicals listed are held in the IRUC library. 

Physical Education and Recreation for the Handicapped: Information and Research 
Utilization Center (IRUC). Update No. 5: The Adjunctive Ther apies--Art , Dance, 
Drema, Horticulture, Music and Bi^^liotherapy . Washington, D. C: the Center 
(1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. , 20036), March 1976. 7 pp. . $2.00. 

Annotated listing of books,- articles' from lournal«,and newsletters, and 
published and unpublished papers, ^ research reports, and instructional 
materials in -the adjunctive therapies,* 

The President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped.'' Recreation and ^ 
Handipapped People . Proceedings of a National Forum on Meeting the Recreation 
and Park Jleeds of Handicapped People, August 15-16, 197^. Washington,- D. C: ^ 
the Committee. , 
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Sunnnarizes the ForUm, which, was co-sponsored by the^ president ' s Comcjittee 
on Eaployment of the Handicapped and the National Recreation and Park Asso- 
ciation. The forum. was called to address the problems and issues, involved 
in providing recreation 'services for handicapped people and to devise 
methods of increasing, recreation 'and park opportunities for handicapped if 
people. Participants included recreation and park professionals and 
handicapped people. Discussion and r-ecommendations dealt with the following 
corrcerns; integration/segregatix?n, the role of voluntary health agencies 
in recreation programming, the '.need fqr specially trained professionals 
In therapeutic reqreation, architeetural barriers, legislation, funding, 
attitudes toward the disabled, insurance costs, recreation in rehabilitation, 
consumer involvement in .recreation planning, employmer/c of handicapped 
people in recreation and parks, and transportation. * 

Rehabilitation Services Adminisi^ration. New dimensions in Training Reha- 
<)ilitatlon Facility Personnel—Special Report 1 . Papers Presented at Third 
Annual Conlerence of the International Association of Rehabilitation Facil- 
ities. Washington, D* C.:^ the Administration, 1972. Available from 
D.i\V-3ion of Service Systems, Rehabiiitation Services Administration, Social 
and Rehabilitation Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare,, Washington, D. C, 2020A. 

Rehabilitation facility personnel are those persons who design programs 
v^nd facilities forz-the occupational or educational rehabilitation of ~ 
persons with physical ^disabilities . New directions" in the training of 
rehabilitation ^cility personnel should stress innovative or experimental 
approaches of a ^riety of types at the undergraduate level. Among these 
approaches, three are given consideration* in the paper. Part I discusses 
^the recognition and understanding of the importance of integrity groups 
and the strength obtained from peer groups in the habilitation and reha- 
bilitation of the severely disabled £rom poverty areas, addictive categories, 
spinal cord 'injuries , deafness, and blindness, with special reference to 
the younger disabled o'n junior high school levels. Part ll^iscusses the 
use of the workshop' or <^enter as an appropriate environment and an essential 
partner of the campus ami the univer^ty or college with whom it has signefd 
an agreement. Part III takes into consideration responsiveness to multiple 
approaches to the education and training of rehabilitation facility personnel 
such as classroom instruction, orientation of university and college faculty 
to the rehabilitation process, fieldwork or clinical experiences, research 
undertakings, and the orientation of business and industry to responsibility 
in educational involvement with the placement process. 

Robb, Gary. Integrating preservice education and professional functioning. 
Thorapeutic Recreation Journal , 1(2): 40-46, Second Quarter, 1973. 

Cites the need to integrate the d imens"Tons"along the therapeutic recrer^ 
ation continuum preservice, service ^nd postservice activities. This 
integration should help 'colleges and universities davelop more appropriate 
curricula and experiences for therapeutic recreation students. New* pro- 
grams and alternatives to the bachelor's degree are briefly <J^cribed. 
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35. Rowe, Peggy Joanne. A Proposed Training Course m 'Physical A ctivities for the 
Mentally Retarded . Iiidependent Study, Pro ject for^Specialist in E<iucation Degree. 

. Nashville, Tennessee: George. Peabody College for Teachers, August 3^73. Ul pp. 
Available in xerox form from; IRUC, 1201 16th Street, K. W. , Washington, D. C, 
20036. $11.30. : ' 

The purpose of this paper is to present information that could be used as 
teaching material in a basic undergraduate college course for training per- , 
sons in developing physical education programs for ment>ally retarded children. 
In Part I background information on mental retardation is presented. Part II 
discusses physical and motort^ev^liiament , physical fitness, development of 
basic/ skills, and^valuation. The physical education pijogram detai^red in 
' Part/lII utiliz^shomemade and improvised equipment. Comprising about one- 
thirM of the manuscript, the activities sectlcfn is divided into five areas: 
basic movement exploration, motor fitness, low organized^ |ames , general 
sport skills ^nd games, and rhythms and dance. 

36. ' Sarata, Brian P. The job satisfactions of individuals work-lng with the mentally 

retarded. Doctoral dissertation. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University 
,1973. Dissertation Abstracts International , Vol. 33(7-K): 3324, January 1973.^ 

Sessoms,'*H. Douglas; Harold D. Meyer; and Charles K. BrightbiU. Leisure 
Services; The Organized Recreation and Park System . Fifth Edit^ion. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prcnt ice-Hall , Inc., 1975. 362 pp. ( 

Chapters pertaining to professional preparation include Recreation Services 
for Special Populations, and the Protessionalization of the Recreation and 
Parks System. *" * ' 

38. Snyder, Raymond Albert, and Harry Alexander Scott. Professional Preparation 
i^ Healthy Physical Education and Recr^aMon . Washington, D. C: Nati^Dnal 
Recreation and Park Association, n.d. 

Proper education of those who will perform service in health, physical 
education and recreation can reduce the gap between theory and practice 
in ^ese areas. Included in this book are' discussions of pFfeparation of 
professionals from the undergraduate through the graduate levels. Sections , _ 
on inservice training, evaluating the preparation personnel have received, 
and career aspects of the three fields are also included. 

+40. Stainback, Susan; William Stainback; and Stephe Maurer. Training teachers for 

^the severely and profoundly handicapped: a new frontier. Exceptional Children, 
''*42(4): '203-210, January 'l976 . 

This article examines the basic components that ^will have to be integrated 
into^Mflsting structures of teacher training programs to ade^quately prepare 
' teadners of the severely and profoundly handicapped. 

HI. Strobell, Adah Parker. The Master's degree in recreation. . .all things to all / 
people? (one person's opinion). Maryland's Highlights , 12(4): 12-li, 
January^ebruary 1976. , ' * . * 
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Briefly outlines historical development of the Master's degree and summarizes 
current views on its^unctions and ftiturfe. Calls for a dual approach to the 
Master's degree in recreation: a non-thesis optipn in which d-e^iciencies in 
the student's undergi^aduate education may be made up, and a thesis option ♦ 
which provides an orientation to research and independent work in the form 
of a thesis. 

+42. Stein, Julian U. Physical Education, Recreation and Sports for Special Popu- 
I|ii£5i' appear in Education and Training of the Mentally Retarded ^ April 

^ +43. St^in jaiian U. Prof essionarl preparation in physital education and recreation', 
for the mentally retarded. Education -and Training of the Mentally Retarded 
y ' 101-108, October 1969. ^ ' ' ^ 



Personal and professional qualifications for personnel engaged in physical 
education and recreaticm programs for the mentally, retarded are presented. 
The .information is'based^on a survey of 63 physical education and redre^tion 



personnel, each of whom had 3 to 15 years of teaching experience. F 
of the survey suggested' that preparatioA at the undergraduate level ^..uuxu 
focus upon the general area of concern, with suff;lcient exposure to the ( 
handicapped and mentally retarded to handle most sifr^^tions *'which arise. \ 
Specialijation should follow acquisition of this-bi^ic foundation. Con- : 
, sidSrations are offered for adjusting present phyafic'al education and . 

recreation professional preparation programs to mfeet thses specific needs. 

+44. Stein, Thomas A. Recreation and parkj education in the United States and , 
- Canada— 1973. Parks and Recreation . 9(1): 32-35, January 1974,^ 

Cites a dramatic growth in recreation and park curriculum development from 
1971 to 1973. Findings of the jSociety of Park and Recreation Educators 
^^^3 l^ucational Resources Survey are presented in gr^phs-^nd charts. 
Some (J? the areas survieyed include number of two and four-year curriculums, 
numberj>f students, and number of faculty, 

45. Wein^r, Carole, Compiler. Dance-Movement Therapy Bibliography . Helmuth, New 
*^ York: Gowatnda State Hospital, Rehabilitation Center (14079), n.d^ 5 pp. 

, Sources on movement and creative dance for ,all^ age^T^articularly mentally, 

physically, and emotionally handicapped children, are, given in this bibliogra- • 
phy. A. total of 39 articles, bibliographies, books,* and bgoklets are in- 
cluded ikiunannotated form, dating from 1941-1973." Eight films of interest 
to dance-movement, therapists are summarized. Relevant journals and news- * 
•letters are' also presented. In addition, the compiler has included an 
ideal list of equipment,^ odds and ends,an4 musical instruments" thai a ^ 
dance-movement, therapist would find useTul in conducting a program. ' • 

46. VTetheredi^ Audrey C. Movement and Drama in ^erapy: The Therapeutic Use of 
- Movement, Drama h Music . Boston, Massachusetts: Plays, Inc., 1973. 128 pp. 
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This book explores the role of body movement, drama and music in treatment 
programs t6r emotionally disturbed persons. Basic principles Qf movement 
are discussed and the practical uses of taovement activities, *drama, and 
music are explored. Author describes her own experiences in- working with ^ 
patients and provides specific activi^ ideas that' shp has uSed. Illus- 
trations' supplement the discussion. ^ 

Wieters' Wade C. , editor. A Manual for thW Training of Paraprof essional Workers 
1x1 Mental Retardation . Columbia, South Carolina,: South Carolina Stat^Depart- 
ment of Ment;al Retardation, 1972* ED 064825.' ^ jc 

The snanual describes an instructional program for the training of workers 
for employment in paraprof essional service areas. of mental retardation. 
Instructional materials presented are said to recjuir^ 90 hours presentation 
time. The materials are organized into 12 .ins-tructional ur^its ranging in 
content froa brief pre- and post-progfam overviews to lengthy and det^ed 
presentations on certain technical aspects of mental retardation, Unit - 
titles are program orientation, communication^ skills , growth and development ^ 
An normal and retarded children, counseling and guidance services, edu- 
cational and training services, cottage practices in institutions^ physical 
and occupational therapy services, medical services, speech and hearing 
services the instifution and the connaunity, supervisory skills and practices, 
M program summary. Generally found for each area ar^ self-explanatory over- 
view statements, instructional purposes and objectives, and content outlines. 
Approximate presentation times for major ccfhterft areas in theunits are 
noted. Materials that can be used f o/'distribution -to tralSie^ follow many 
of the units. Eight tests on instructional content and trainee attitude are . 
^Iso provided. Practical guidelines^ on training methods are given, throughout 
ji\e unitst " . s 

Winnick Joseph P., and Ronald W. French, editors-. Piaget for Regular and 
c^peciSl ' Physical Educators arfd Recreators . Papers selected from the Natiojial 
Symposium on Piaget for Regular and Special Educators an,d Recreators ,» State 
University College, Brockport, New York, October 7-9, 197A. Brockport, New. 
York; The Bookstore, State University College (14420) , ^1975 . ,80 pp.^ 



This symposium was planned to get past the "secondary source syndrome of 
examining perceptual-motor , theories and look vo the pure cognitiv^theoris 
for insight- into the nature and ^d^irection of intellectual de^^plopl5fent . A 
background paper offers a perspeative directed at cl^rifrLcatT^n of a^6' 
of the issues related to appl-k^tion of Piaget for regular^and special 
physical educators. Other papers deal with Implications of Piaget for • 
teaching styles, techniques ^nd strategies motor le^yrning, ^.hysical rec- 
reation and physical education motor and affective dysfunction, play, and 
speXai physical education. Each paper ^s foilgged by a list of selec^ 
references: * ' . \ * / 1^ 



ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



I \ Introduction ' . 

Adapted physical education consists of a diversified program of developmental 
activities, games, sports, and rhythms suited to interests, capacities, and limita- 
tions students with impairments, disabilities, or handicaps who may not safely. 
Successfully, or wibh personal aatisf actiorT^engage in unrestricted activities in- ' 
eluded in general^physical education pi4grams. Several specializations are in- 
clined in t^e overall adapted physical education f|eld: , 



> 



Corrective - remediating conditions such as postural def ici^encies 
.and mincfr, orthopedic deviations through^ individually planned exercise 
and "activity programs, * 

Developmental - increasing exercise tolerance of weak ^nd ill persons 
through individually planned and progi4ssively rigorous programs; more 
recently this has included preventing or improving low levels of motor 
ability or poor physical fitness^ in preschool and primary level chiJ,- 
dren. ^ ' . ^ 



Therapm:ic - providing individu^tl prescriptions of movement activity 
•for va^)us purposes and to meet specific needs. 

Remedial ^changing or l^jgrovilag function or structure by means of 
selected epc^rciseJ^ and/orptiysical/motor activities. 

Adapted - modifying sp9rts and games so impaired, disabled, and handi- 
capped per^orvs can participate, or providing meaps for each" person to 
develop ^itficient skills ^in *\^rious activities so as* to be ab^e to* 

participate; with classtoates and peers.' ' * 

* • i f « 

.special physical eduC^tiOQ - providlng'^fftr specific needs and abilities 
of spfe<?ial p.opalatfons through corr^ctive,^ developmental, therapeutic, 
remedial ,^ or ^a3apted activit<I*es, ' f ^ 
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^Plages, of Employment ^ 
. ' ' ' ' . - ' 

SJ)ecial schools- ♦ . 

Private schools ^ ^ - - 

- Public schools *^ W 

Hospitals including veteran*s, children * 
psychiatric, 'orthopedic cripple4 children, 
state, private • ^ ' 
Spate^ schools for deaf, blind, or physically 

handicappe'd 
Colleges/universities - ^ 

Community/Junior colleges 

Reha*)ilitation centers ' v * 

Recreation centers. 



Private community agencies 
Camps 

Residential facilities 

Copiiflunity or church training centers 

Day care centers 

Early childhood "education cenderfe 
Developmental centers ' * * 

Educational Requirements :,^ 



Undergraduate and/or graduate dd^pted- physical. .educatiort courses in general 
ani in each of .tfei.i»aaal ^reas are offered by physical education departments in 
an.increasing^mber of collies and universities. Authorities differ as to 
-whether SRecialiMtipn in adapted physical education should be encouraged at the 

undergraduate level or reserved for graduate sfudy.. Although no specific certifica 
• tion r^irements presently exist in most states, and colleges , , and universities have 
a greafWeal of latitude^in aeveloping "their own curricula in Chls area, several 
important factors; must b^ considered: ' . , 

Inclu^ courses %o give the vei^ best background and exgerience possible 
). " in physical educaftiq'n including a strong fcundatioiv in understanding 
whys'- as Veil ag hows" of Activity. / 

s ' ■ t ' ' ■ 

^ Incoriiorate Qour^es i'n the 'physic^^ence.^physics/ chemistry , zoology, 

JL ' human anatomy, pliysialogy, kine^Mf physiology of exercise, and motor 
#r« development-tjiat provide the foutidi|5>n necessary -to analyze and diagno^ 
physlc£Jl/motor problems and aovenient nee'ds of students. e ' - 

Require Cour-ses in tfie behavioral sciences, to provide the very best under- 
standing,' of .children in' general and of imp^red, disabled,' and handicapped 
children -in particular; include courses in child 'growth and development, , 
-and psychology of normal and exce'pJ:ional children. . . • ■ 

.Bravide o'pportunities lo observe and,wo|^ wit^i different kinds and levels 
of exceptio-tfal chi;drenjln a variety 0* 'situations. 

•• ■ - * ^ - ' - 

> * ^ ^ • Resource Contacts 

Consultant, Programs fpr the Handicapped * , > . 
- ^Axnerii^atf Alli^rtce for Health, Pj|jplcal Educatioo. 
, ' ^ / ' . and Recreation , * f ' 

w ^- X^Ol Sixteenth Stjeet, N. W. , • ^ - * 

Washington^;)'. C. 20036 . . " , « ^ 

, - , , Physical Educati''on and Recreation Officer , 

' ' • ^Division of"Peifsohnel Reparation ' || ^ 

Bureau of Edtic:§dion ;for thg Handicapped,^ , * 
' • J- 7th and D ftreets, S. W. , ^ * » 

% * Washington, d: 'G*. . 20202 ^ , ^ ' - 
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' 0 ^ ' Annotated Listing ^of References * 

• Ifote: ExplanaH<yi8 f^r* siJ^nhnls included in Intvodvotioriy vii. 

Adapted P hyst.cal Education ! A special journal feature presenting sfHected 
aspects of individualized instruction in diversified physical activities. . 
Journal of Healtli^ Physical Educatiori and Recreation , 40(5) ^ May 1969. 16 pp» 

This special feature includes the following articles: Research and • 
* J)emonstration Needs f6r the Physically Handicapped, An Adapted Physical 
^ Educatioij Program ir\ a. New Senior High School, Expanding Adapted Physical 
; Education Programs on a Statewide Basis, An Examp-le of Individual In- 
struction in Developmental Physical Education, and Ma^kflng Exceptional 
Children a* Part of the Summer Camp Scene. 

' * . ^ 

+2. Auxter, David. The teacher of individually prescribed instruction m per- 
ceptual- nfotor aevelopment . Journal of Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
V reatlon , 42j(6): 41-42, J^ne 1971. . . > 

i < / 

*. • ♦ ' — ' 

^ Describes a prototype professional preparation at S-lippery Rock (Pennsylvania) 

^ State College. Teachers, in the Individually Prescribed ^structlon (IPI) 
.^Program are ^held 'accountable ^r the behavioral gains made by each child- 
handicapped or not. Outlined are teacher competencies, advantages of em- 
ploying a teacher of IPI, n^ded resources, and procedures for establish- ' 
ing-an IPI system. 

+3. Bonis de, Edith. .The masters program fn physical education with a special- 
^ ization in physical education— r^ecreacAon for the handicapped. Journal of 
Health, Physical Education, and RecreAion , 42(5): 42-44, 1971. 

Discusses 1* philosophy of the plannedv^sters program at Southern 
Connecticut State College. To help youngst^s and youth with disabling 
conditions, the physical education-recreati\i educator should: work . 
^ ' , directly with'^them.in- the f.ield; further hls-knowledge and understanding 
of specific disabling conditions through study and continued contact with 
* .these ch^dren; and bolster the foundation with pure theory, scientific ^ 
^ knowled'ge*, and ♦research. . * ^ * 

' * ^ ^ 

/*4. ^atty, Bryant J."" Career Potentials in Physical Activity . Englewood Clifls,^ 
^ New «;^£Bey: Prentice-Hall, kic . , 1971. 

5. Coleman, Dorothea Aileen. Undergraduate learning experiences leading to the I 
^d'eyelopment of competency ^n teaching physical education. Doctoral disser- C 
tacion. Los Angeles, California: University of*Southern California, I960. C 

i6. Davis, Howard. State Requirements in Physical Education for Teachers and C 
Students . Wasjk^gtQn, D. C: American Alliance for Health, Physical Edu- : 
cation and Recreation, 1973. 

. ' ^ 0 - 

+7. Ersing, Walter F. Current 'directions of professional preparation in adapted 
physical education. Jourpal o£ Health, Physical Education and Rec reation:. 
43(8): 78-79, October 1972. ' ^ 

on teacher prreparation programs in adapted; 



Results of a national surv-ey 
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physical education revealed several interesting trends. Conclusions 
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which may*have relevance to curriculum development are discussed Cl^ri 
fication of kinds of professional preparation desired for the genexalist 
versus the- specialist in adapted physical education Is needed. ^ 

ErsJLng/walter F., and Ruth Wheeler. The status, of profes^onal P«P^""°" " • 
in adapted physical education. American^ Corrective Therapy Journal, 25(4)< 
111-118, July-August, 1971. • ■ ' 

Rep'orts the results of a 1970 national survey t« examine the dimensions 
of professional preparation curciculum and courses existing iri ^.he field 
of adapted physical education at that time. Institutions surv.eyed had _ 
professional, preparation programs in physical education as approved 'by the 
National Council for Ac^re'ditation of Teacher Education. Although there 
seemed td be no single approach. ts> preparing specialists in that an?a the 
phrase AdAnr pd' physical education was used most frequently to identify the 
area as a field of specialization. Undergraduate programs seemed tp pro- _ 
vide'little indepth study in the field. . . . ' 

Gibson, Jed Gladys. A study of effective a^d .ineffective ^'^J-J"- ° 
supervisors of student teaches in physical educatioi^. Doctoral thesis, 
.^rvor" New York: Columbia University, 1969^ti;^fiche-2 sheets. 10.5 x 
14.8 cm. Available from Microform Publications!?*^ , , 

Grace Robert B^ard. 'Competency-based prof essional education in .physical .. 
2uc:tifn "oSml disse'rtat.on. Buffalo.^New YoW.: ^^f^^^ "f/^///^^ ""J 33^2^. 
New York at Buffalo, 1974. Dissertation A K^trart^ Internktior^l , 35/06. p,35b2A. 

This studv* was conducted fo investigate the concept of 'Coapetl^!cy=^Based 
Teacher Education (CBTE) and <i<.<i .afJpl icatioTi to physical education. The _ 
l::k :ncom;ass,.d-eiamining: U)^ The his.o.ical, philosophica . and tec.nt 
developia^nts -in' teacher educ^ijn and physical .education Jhe 
operative CBTJc J>rogr/.ms<^iHhe 4.efttvatlon gf competencies in teachex . 
education ajd physical education ~ (4) The .instrument?, standards and 
£asuremen4 in assessing and. evaluating CBTE students and programs 

(5VGu!delines for CBTE ih- ^n^slBai eduoatioa^and^consideratlons. relevant 
- o\mp e^entati^^n. The dat^.r tfeis study. w.Ve colled^ed ^hroug^^cje • 
professional literature, personal-, cort-dsponde.nce , and informal interviews 
and telephon-e conversation^ with CB-^^ personnel. CBTE represents an 
innovation In teacher .^yc/at ion that the proponents , believe has the ^ . 

potential to revolution^ teacher' education. Because^he competency- 
based approach is- new,. e# fuU-'impdct and^J;^at ions are nearly im- 
possible to cognize. HiVtfr.i^'lly, teachtTeduc.tion has --^^iJ-^f^r' 
Chat&es ancT has responded' ve%P the challeh^ of the timeS^ The com 
pete^cy-based Biovementl^^^lt^ntecedents^ irj" the tu^o^ ? ' The . 
resulting f rofiT*, geiieral dAsssAsfaction pjiblic education. The 

. "Model ElfementSry Teacher Ed^ation Progcamf ' f^n^ed by the federal 
Government -w^einSauential il the development of CBTE ^hese models 
were patterne<l- aft^r systems theory and were, designed to develop, specif ic 
competencies In th^e- prospective teacher- The "system influence in CBTE 



competencies in the- prospective Lcacnei:. ^...u 

can be evidence.^ in ^e specific^lly'«tated terminal competency and the 
Larning activities .to develop tfie competency in the teacher /candidate . 
This together wittV assessment and evaluation techniques, prijvisio/is tor 
laidldate feedback,, aVle latitude for specialization an<J per\nal preference 
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for educational goals,, and an intensive and diversified early field ex- 
posure are the essential elements of CBTE as* currently perceived. Sig- 
' nificant "barriers to CBTE appear to be Hn the areas of evaluation and ^ 

, , asSe^ffient. Most of the controversy focuses on who does the assessment 
^nd what criteria are being utilized. Other problems occur^ during the 
implementing phase. Careful pre-impleirfentation or phasing^in plans are • 
indicated. To date most of the efforts in CBTE^have been in the area 
of professional education, that ^portion of the prospective teacher , 
7 training that is devot;ed to preparing the candidate specifically? for 

teaching. However, some institutions have expanded the competency-b^sed 
concept into other s^ibject areas. Professional prep*aration in physical ^, 
education is one such area. The faculties at the University of Texas 
at El Paso, the University of Georgia^ and Livingston University in Alabama 
are a^ttempting to improve the experiences and education of the prospective 
physical education teacher by adopting some of the elements of CBTE. In 
addition, several independent efforts to Wnceptualize the role of the 
physical education teachej and to ^derive competencies inherent in that 
rola have been made. These" beginnings may serve ^s a springboard for 
other programs. As the competency-based Concept o^jf professional edv 
cation in physical education matures, more program^ can be expected \o 
* chati^e. Program planners should be receptive to other successful ap- 
proaches to de^i^oping and implementing CBTE progr^s as t^ey^are're- 
>poYted. Change at all levels is often difficult and slow, however', pro- 
gram improvement should endeavor to keep pace with the rapidly changing 
so^io-economic conditions* and the needs and interests of the society. 
Conclusi6ns: The following conclusions are derivedl from an analy^s of 
the findings of this study: (1) Competency-Based Teacher Education 
(CBTE) appears ^to be a sound alternative in teacher ! education and 
warrants exploration. (2) CBIjE should be developed as an alternative 
progtam to* the traditional teacher certification track. The program , 
should be developmental and ^f lexijble . (3) The nebulous state 0f' assess^" 
^ r ment, instrumentation, and program evaluation in CBTE and the controversy^ 

f centering on perfoi?mance and product criteria as the bases for evaluation * 

indicates that evaluation may be the key to* succes,s br failure of CBTE. 

^ (4) At the present time, the role of the teacher has not been completely 

conceptualized nor has a specific set of roles or competencies 4)een , ^ "* 

univetsally accepted. * (5) One of„ the most difficult tasks facing ^rqgram . 
initiators may be the mechanical aspects of implementing the program 
into the existing college or university 'structure. (6) Professional 

^ preparatir>n programs in physical education can -derive benefits from the 

competency approach* * * ' - 

+11. Hawkes, Arthur E.' Need and opportunities » for adapted physical Education , 

teachers. American Corrective Therapy Journal, 22(2): 56-59, March-April, 1968. 



Lack or adequate preparation of teachers of special education classes in 
one of several^ constraints which preface the author's fi^marjcs. Seven major 
expectancies* for teachers and for teacher preparation *n the field of 
special physical education are presented.* These include: (1) better 
knowledge of the legal provisions pertaining to this field of education, 
(2) awareness of the many sources of information ^available , (3)' need for 
^'cooperation with i^ther "school employees, (4) ability to conduct an effective 
program of community relations, knowledj^e 'that (5) the v51ue of these classes 
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depewis^lon ^h'e teacher's effectiveness in relating v/lth pupils; ' 
(6)th6 cbntent of these classes is bas'ed on scientific data, and (7) 
evaluati*|>9 shopl?d, be ^n ^tegral par^ of this*-program» ' s ^ 

Johnson, (Robert EarX. ^ s^ore card for self-appraifeal of gradimte professional 
programs , for the preparation of spe^cialists in adapted physical education.^ 
,Docto<al rd'is^ertation. Athen^, Ohio:. Ohio University, 1975. Dissertation 
Abstraot$' lnt*iernational , 36/03, p. 13)0A. 
' ' \ - ~ . ' 4 ' «^ . 

The probljem of this study is to deyelo^.a score ^arji which may be use3"*tTyv^ 
physical \education^admin<strat<?rs and/or faculties at institutions of 
higher "education for sel^appraisal of graduate adapted physical education 
programs. The development of the score card involved three fundamental 
steps. First, a search of the literature was done in order to identify 

•the components and criteria thought to be essential for graduate profes- 
sional pi;ograms in adapted physical education. After the identified 
criteria had been grouped under the components to which they related, a- 

\ cneck sheet was constructed. Second, a panel of expferts, composed of 
2S recognized leaders in the field of adapted physical education, reacted 
to the- elements contained in the check sheet by means of a verbal rating 
scale. The information obtained from the panel of experts was used to ^ 
construct a revised check ^heet^^-Third , the revised checjc sheet was sub- 
mitted to the panel e:t^jerts foP the purpose of percentage weighting 
which established the relative worth of the components and criteria. The ♦ 
information obtained from these parcehtage weightings was utilized to 
transform H^e revised ch^k sheet into a score aard containing ^ basic 
areas, 21 sub^-areas, and 230 items. The score card was field tested pro- 
viding the Infornation used to in<^icate the consistency of measurement of 
the score card. ' This was accomplished by having two evaluators, at each 
of 13 i^i'stitutit.ns, evaluate the graduate adapted physical education pro-* 
gram ugin^ the score card*. One evaluacor was external and the other .in- 
ternal/' te the Department of Physical EducatFqm. The information obtained 
from .these evaluations waar^used to calculate a Pearson r. This calculated 
-corr^elat ion coefficient was used to indicate tlje objectivity of the score 
cared. The ^valuator internal to tue department reea/aluat^d the graduate 
adapted physical e'ducation program u$ing the score card approximately one' 
month after the first evaluation. *The information obtained from this 
evaluation was paired yith that from the first evaluation. The information, 
thus obtained, was used Co calculate a Pearson r. This calculated correlation 
^coefficient was used to indicate the te'st-retest reliability ^f the store 
card. Me^s and standard deviations were calculated from the information 
received from both of the evaluators internal and external to the DcpartraeVit 
of Physical Education. These values were used to determine whether or not . 
therd was a diffei<ence between the mean scores. This was accon\plished by 
runr>in§ a dependent two-tailed t-te&t. One limiting bift uncontrollable 
factor in the field testing of the^core card was the small number (n*13) 
of institutions which par tic ipated' iji the field testing. This sbiall n 
introduces! the question of how 'such reliance may J>e placed on the objectivity 
and reli»ability coefficients. This limitation was r^ognized by the writer. 
Within the limitations of this study and based upon the findings, it can 
be concluded that: (l) the sample correlation coefficients concernirtg the. 
objectivity pf the ^Ikre card af'e significantly differenrt from zero at the 
.05 level of significance. They rar^e from a' low of O.7376 ^to a hig^^of 
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0.8660. (2) there are no differences between the means of the internal, and 
external evaluations at the .05 level 6f signff icance , (3) the s^ple c'or- 
rel^ation coeff icents concerning the reliability of the score card are sig- 
nificantly different from zero at the .05 level of significance. They range 
from a low of 0.9256 to a high of 0^9917,- and (4) they score *card developed 
in this study has content validity and may be applied objectively and re- 
liably in a self-appraisaL of a graduate adapted physical education program. 



\ 

Le^is-, William C. A selection of teaching activities as course objectives for 
the pf-ofesslonal physical education curriculum. Doctoral dissertation. 
ColOtabus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1972. Available from Microform Pub- 
lications. 

14. -Motley, Paul Clay. Personality and attitude change of college freshmen due 
• to particii^ation in a required adapted physical education program. Doctoral 
dissertation. Fayetteville, Arkansas: University of Arkansas, 1*973. 

^ l^siopo, John. Flexibility, options, and early specializa'tion. Journal of 
Physical Education and Recreation , 46(3): 39-40-,- March 1975. 

Identif ie s^feee precepts that^ appear necessary for a prof es-sional pro- 
gram curriculum which addresses itself to the fuciire: flexibility pro- 
gram content, optdojis for personal choices and beginning specializatioti • 
withip the structure of preparing a -physical educational generalist. 
Describes program at the State University of New York at Buffalo which in- 
cludes six areas of concentration. One 6f these areas is kinesiotherapy , ^ 
the application of exercise as a principal modality fbr the improvement 
in motor ^performance of individuals with handicapping conditions. Al- ^ 
^ though the basic professional core of the concentration lies within the \ 
physical education department, interdisciplinary support from other uni- 
. ".versity departments is utilized. Clinical internship plays a major role 
in the program, with field experiences in schools and institutions such 
as the Veterans Administration Hospital, nursing homes, and special schools. 

16. Ramey, Marsha. Development of materials for professional preparation in p^iysi- 
' cal education for the mentally retarded. Master's thesis. Denton, Texas/ 
Texas Women's University, 1974. 

This study was designed to improve professional preparation of students 
in' physical educatibn who plan to work with profoundly mentally -retarded 
persons. It was decided tnat student^ should become acquainted with (1) 
characteristics of profound mental rerardation, (2) adaptive and motor 
behavior of profoundly mentally retarded persons, (3) tests and rating 
scales currently being uSed to evaluate social development, adaptive be- 
hayior, and jaotor ability of this population, and (4) physical ^educatr^oft 
techniques being used with profoundly retarded persons. The case study 
method of , collecting data 'was used to a-chieve the stated objectives. 
In choosing subjects, criteria were established by the investigator. 
After interviews with various personnel and study'of records, ten male 
Subjects were chosen. Additional data were gathered about these subjecjf^ 
through a variety of interview, study, and observational techniques. • 
Findings are report.ed in such a way that they can be used as a wbrkbook, 
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for students, preparing to work with profoundly mentally retarded persons. v 
Study questions are also presented to aid students in gaining, an under- 
Standing of profound mental retardation in all aspects set forth in pur-t 
poses of the study. ^Detailed information^ is- provided about the setting . 
in which subjects lived, training and recreation programs in which they 
' were -involved, and evaluktive-bechrriques used in describing subjects and/or 
those currently being used with this population. Individual case studies 
of the ten profoundly retarded ambulatory subjects (CA 11 to 19; social 
quotients 10 to 20, X 1A.7) provided^ sociometric information, personal 
history including information about bi^th, physical characteristics and 
traits, motor behaviors, and results of various tests (Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale, Santa Cruz Behavioral Characteristics Progression, Basic 
Movement^Performance Profile, AMP Index,' and Milani-Comparetti and Gidoni 
Reflex Examination). 

/ ^ . . . 

- +17. Rogers, Ruth M. Practical experience in the community—a necessary part ot a 
course in adapted physical' education. American .Corrective T herapy Journal, 
,27(6): 176-178, November-December 1973. ^ * . 

Describes the field work practicum experience for students in Adapted 
, Physical Education aX Texas Tech University. Each student works a minimum 

* of ten1iours»at a cooperating agency which serves individuals with handi- 
* capping conditions. Oppprtunit ies for field experience depend on sifch 
factors as city size, number of agencies serving special populations, 
willingness of supervisors to allow student participation, and the number 
of departments in the university «?hich wish ^o utilize thd same schools,^ 
organizations and agencies for educational experiences for their students. 

+18. Rosenstein, Irwin. Public^ r^lations--a missing competence in' professional 
preparation. Journal of Physical Education and Recreation , A6(6): 
January 1976. - ^ ' . _ . 

The ability to carry our effective public relations is one of the basic 
competencies needed by physical education teachers and administrators. 
However, only a few institutions offer a course in public relations in. 
physical education at either. the undergraduate or -graduate level. A 
course titled "Piiblic Relations in Physical Education and Athletics for 
graduate students at Ithaca College is described in t^iis article. Five 
ideas for better communication from a national public relations consultant 
are also presented. ^ " ^ , . 

^19 Ross' B. A. Physical education, for the disabled^ .professional preparation in 
' New Zealand. New Zealand Journal of Hea l th, Physical ^Education and Recreation , 
7(3): 5-9, November 197A- Copy available for fee from National Documentation 
Centre for'sport. Physical Education and Recreation, The University of 
Birmingham, P. 0. Box 363, Birmingham, B15 2rF, England. 

20 Schmottlack, R. Neil. An identification of Current practites^d educational 
priorities for the professional preparation of inner city ph/sical education 
teachers. Doctoral dissertation. Tallahassee, Florida: Florida State 
University, 1972. 
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Questionnaires were sent to 4 specific groups in the Midwest District of 
AAHP^l: dire^^^s of student teaching and professional prep^ation in 21 
^-leading College ?E departments; county and city directors of physical 

edlicatio'n; inner city sen^ior high school principals; and inner city senior 
high school physi^cal education teachers.. The data revealed that few pro- 
grams (A) were available for inner cit>« physical education jceapher 
preparation., Increased knowledge of inner city children and the. ability 
to set up and organize a varied physical education program were* considered 

^ important educational priorities.- Courses in Urban Education and Sociology, 
Cultural Anthropology, and Connnunicative Development were recognized as 
being important academic considerations. Finally, the introduction of , 

^, ear^y practical 'experiences were considered important. All groups indicated 
the need tor increased'^^c^feaching and student teaching experiences, 
visitation to community social agencies, and employment in inner city 
athletic and ^jrecreation programs a^vital practical experiences for the 
^ professional preparation of an inner city physical education teacher. 
«• ' ^ (* < 

21. Sheboygan County School for Special Education. A Guide to Physical Education 
for the Mentally Retarded Using Persisting Life Situations . No. 5 and 10. 
Sheboygan Falls, Wisconsin: the School, 1970. ED 04958A. 

Described is ^he first phase of a project sj^oacefned with the development of. 
a program and a resource guide in tffe area of physical education and recre- 
^ation for the mentally retarded in Wiscor^in. Phase 1 consisted of a 6-week 
summer program to give intern physical education teachers practical teaching 
experience with trainable and educable mentally retarded children (N=58), 
with the intent of developing sequential curficulum guidelines composid 
of behavioral objectives and^.orkal^le suggested activities to implement the 
state curriculum. Outlined is the daily ptogram in the five areas of in- 
struction: physical education, crafts, ceramics, music,, and woodworking. 
Behavioral objectives are presented for 30 skills which are components of 
motor ability and more complex sports skills. Actiyities of £nstruction 
in sample unit and, daily lesson plans. Expanding u^on this preliminary 
organization of a physical education and recreation program. Phase 2 of the 
project will develo^^a comprehensive multi-year program for an entire school 
and publish a resource guide. ^ * 

+22. Speakman, Haddon G. B. Special physical education: a new approach to the ^ 
undergraduate course. Flushing, Kew York: X^ueeo^s College, n.d. 11 pp. 

Describes a physical activities program in which Queens College ftudents 
gain experience in teaching children with various handicapping 9onditions. 
Approximately 80 students, manj^ of whom^are not physical -education majors,* 
enroll each semester in a three credit hour undergraduate course entitled, 
"Special Physical *^ucation."' The 100 children p^ticipating in the pro- 
gram are»divided into ten different categories according to handicapping 
condition. Facilities utilized include a swirotaing pool, a wrestling room^ ' 
large and small gymnasiums, tennis courts, a track, a baseball diamond and 
two football fields. In addition to the director of the Institute who 
teaclfes the course there are 25 people employed in the Institute. Back- 
ground, qualifications and roles of these employees ^re outlined. 

^ \ 
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+23. Spragens, Jane E. Physical education for the handicapped-a "se study approach. 
American Correcefva Therapy Journal . 27(2) t 41-45, March-April 1973. . 

' » « ♦ • 

This Study was undertaken to discover, through the case study technique, 
physical education needs and interests fo a selected group of orthopedically 
handicapped elementary school children in Austin, Texas. Recommendations 
for planning and .conducting physical education activities approp^ate for 
the selected children were developed on the basis of the findings. ^ Three 
selected case study reports from the twenty-One made are presented. - 



24. 



Sullivan.^ James Vincent. The development and evaluation of a teacher-preparation 
course in physical education for teachers of educable^entally retarded children. 
Doctoral dissertadion. Boston, Massachusetts: Boston University, 1971^ 

. Purposes: The development, administration, and evaluation of a physical 
education course for Special education teachers of educable mentally re- . » 
' tfarded children.' The development, administration, and evaluation of a \ 
physical education program for educable mentally retarded children. 
Courses: A special physical education course for special education teachers 
of educable mentally retarded children was developed by review of current 
- literature, films, books, teacher-preparaf ion courses for retarded and , 
• normal children and physical education programs and by consultations with 
experts in th^areas of physical education and mental retardation. A physi- 
cal edutation course for teachers of "normal" or non-retarded children was 
■developed and taught." Programs: The Special Physical Education Program _ 
■*'^or Educable Mentally Retarded Children, Ages 8-12 (^ecti^n 1) and Ages 13-15 
'(Section 2) was developed by r^iew of current literature, films, books, and 
physical education^rograms for retarded and normal children and by con- , 
sultations with exferts in the areas of physical education and mental re- 
tardltion. The special .physical education program was composed of the follow 
ine activities:., exercise i;outines, mimetics, obs-tacle course, movement ex- 
ploration, running and tag games, relays, ball games, individual and cpuple 

* stunts, gymnastics, dance, game skills (lead-up and team games) and classroom 
activities. The program was adapted to meet the needs, interests, and 
abilities of educable mentally retarded children. The physieal education 
classes- met three times a week, 40 minutes each class period, during the ^ 
school year. Groupte: There were 128 educable mentally retarded children in 
the study, ages 8-15, and 16 Special educatis^cachers . Sixteen classes, 
each consisting of 8 pupils were divided into four groups, ^^roup A--Special 
Physical Education Program Taught by Special Educatipn Teachers Who Had Taken 
the Special Physical Education Course for EMR. Group B-Course Content Physi- 
cal Education Program Taught 'by Special Education Teachers Who Had Taken the 
Physical Education Course for "Normal" Wl^on-Retarded, Group C--Special 

• Physical Education Program Taught by Special Education Teachers Whp Had Not 
Taken Any Physical Education Course. Group D-Existing Physical Education 
Program Taught by Special Education Teachers Who Had Not Taken Any Physical 
Education Course. Evaluative Instruments: The Peacock. Achievement Scales 

a test -of motor ability, was administered so thaf the mean scores the children 
. achieved were utilized to 4quate the 16 classes. The -four physical education 
^ programs were evaluated on a pi;e- and post-basis by instruments which indicated 

achievement levels in motor ability (Utchaw Motor Achievement Test), physical • 
fitness (Special Fitness Test "for the Mentally Retarded), and social adjust- 
ment (Cowell Social Adjustment Index). Statistical Treatment of Data: Th^ 
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criteria used for the evaluation of the special physical education cpurse 

♦ ^ were based on the results of the children's scores achieved on selected 

tests ^evious to and following participation in the special physical edu- 
cation program. The Chi-square, Analysis of Variancfe, Analysis of, Co- 
Variance, and buncan Test statistical techniques were used. Significance 
was set at the 5X level of_conf idence . Findings: Motor Ability: A sig- . 
nificant difference wa^ found in favor of Group A (71%) over Groups C 
,(61Z), B (59%), and D (57%), Group A improved 'significantly in post-test * 
'ovgr pre-test in all seven items; Group B, In three of the seven items; 
Group C, in three of the seven items; and Group D, in three of the seven 
items.' Group A showed significant differences over ^Groups C and D in the 
volleyball wall vOlley and shuttle run test items; Group A, over Groups B 

* and D in the soccer wall volley test item; ^nd Group B, over Group D in the 
shuttle run test item. Physical Fitness: No significant differences 'were 
found between Groups A (73%). C'(64%), D (6A%) , and B (63%). Group A im- . 
proved significantly in pOstntest over pre-test in six of the seven itemsj. 
Group B, in three of the seven items; Group C, in three of the seven items; 

V and Group D, in five of the seven items. Group A showed significant 'dif- 
ferences over the other three groups in the flexed arm hang test item; * 
Groups A, B, and D, over Group C in the 300-yard run-walk test it^; Group 
B, over Group D in the sit-ups test Item; and Groups B and C, bvfer Group D 
in the 50-yard dash test item. Social Adjustment: ^A significant difference 
was found in favor of Group A (69%) over Gi^o'ups C J59%), B (56%)., and D 
(50%). Groups A, B, and D did not show significant improvement In post- 
test over pre-test scores; Group C did improve significantly. The- scoring 
by Groups A, B, and C showed significant differences over Group D. Con- 
clusions: The results of this study indicated that special education 
teachers need a special physical education course in the teaching of edu~ 
cable mentally retarded children. Physical education teachers should . 
probably have a course in mental retardation so that they may learn hov to 
work with and understand educable mentally retarded children. A physical 
education program which provides a developmental approach, a progressive 
sequence of diversified activities, and specific instruction focused on 
teaching physical education has been shown to result in enjoyment, learning, 
and success for educable mentally retarded jchildren. Such a special physical 
education program which is adapted tS^he needs, interests, and abilities of 
educable mentally retarded children should be a part of th6 school curriculum. 

+25. Young, Carl Haven. Reflections on the changing 'tide of developmental physical 
.education. American Correctl;ve Th^ap^ Journal , 28(6): 190-198, November- 
Dec embet 1974'. ' 

\ 

+26. Wiiinick, Joseph. Issues and trends in training adapted physical education 
personnel. Journal of Health, Physical Education and Recreation , A3(8): 
75-78, October 1972. ^ 

Disa(^antage*s of the traditional approach of preparing special education 
teachers by structuring knowledge and experience along medical/pathological 
categories -are detailed. Experiment and innovation are needed in the 
^ ' formulation o^ new conceptual models. Other issues discussed include type 
of^reparation ^specialist vs. generalist), level of preparation (graduate vs. 
y<Sfidergraduate) , the disadvantaged (adapted vs. regular physical education), 
^and Clrtancial support (subsidized vs. self-supporting). 
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THERAPEUTIC RECREATION 
IntJToductlon 



Therapeutic recreation specialists, utilize recreation services and activities 
ft>r purposive intervention in cases involving certain physical, emotional, and/or 
soc4.al problems.^ Therapeutic recreation personnel bring about desired changes in 
behavior and promote growth and d<evelopment of individuals by^ 

. Organizing and directing activities such as sports, dramatics, nature 
study,, social activities, games, and arts and^cr^fts sdited to specific 
needs of impaired, disabled, or handicapped^ individuals. ' » 

. Working nith colleger, tiniversities, and other educational institutions 
to develop curricula in the field of therapeutic recreation. 

Working and consulting' with communities, agencies, and government groups 
in expanding therapeutic recreation services_and, facilities for ill, im- 
paired, dis abled , and handicapped persons in special settings such as 
' 'nursing homes and correctional facilities. 



Places of Employment 

Children centers 

Day care centers 

Homes for t)\e aged 

Developmental centers 

Municipal recreation departments 

Hospitals 

Clinics 

Nursing homes • 
Private school's 
Public schools * 
YMCA, YWCA 

Correctional facilities 
Recreation centers 
Residential fac ilit ies 
Camps 

Private community agencies 



Educational Requirements ^ 



A well delined career ladder in therapeutic recreation provides opportunities 
for increased responsibilities with g-reater experience atid training: 

<. / 

Therapeutic Recreation Assistant requires some combination of 
successful full-time paid experience and/or inservice training in 
therapeutic recreation. 



'Therapeutic Recreation Technician I requires various combinations of 4 
participati<in in training programs approved by the National^^Therapeutic 
Recreation Sojciety and full-time paid experience in therapeutic recreation 
with both physically and mentally disabled individuals, - 

Therapeutic Recreation Technician 11 requires combinations of two years 
of college training in therapeutic recreation or related fields. 

Therapeutic Recreation deader requires at least a baccalaureate degree, ^ 
and up to two years work experience in therapeutic recreation depending 
upon major collegiate emphasis. * ♦ 

Therapeutic Recreation Specialist requires combiiiations of undergraduate 
' or graduate preparation in therapeutic recreation, recreation, or re- 
lated fields, and up C6 five years work experience in therapeutic recre- 
ation. ' - * 

.Master Therapeutic Recreatictfi Specialist requires combination of graduate 
preparation in therapeutic recreation, recreation, or related fields., a 
minimum of three years -work experience in therapeutic recreation, and 
additional graduate work for individuals without graduate degrees. 



Resource Contacts 



National Therapeutic Recreation Society 
1601 North Kent Street 
Arlington,' Virginia 22202 

Physical Education and Recreation Officer^ 
Division of Personnel Preparation 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
7th ,and D Streets, S, W. 
Washington, D, 20202 
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Therapeutic Recreat Ion Annotate d Listing of References 

Note: Exp layiat ions for symbols ^inctuded in Introduction , vii g 

+1. Austin, David R. The' university can't train therapeutic recreators. therapeutic 

Recreation* Journal , 8,(1): 22-24, First Quarter, 1974. ^ ' \ 

€k / ; • > ^ - • . . . • , ♦ 

^* Raises t>he issue that "built-in" pre-service and in-service' training ^To- 
. grams -that once existed in work settings ai^e no longer as available to the 
neopKyte therapeutic recreator. Advocates development of "therapeutic 
recreatign training centers" where students can gain valid training ex- 
perien'ces by working face-to-face with clients and side-by-side with 
competent senior staff. In this autlj^^'S^l^t^n, the' university cannot 
adequately prepare the student under "^c^&t ions as thJy tiow exist. ^ 

+2. Ball, Edith L. Academic preparation for therapeutic recreation personnel. 
Therapeutic Recrea tion Journal . 2(4): ^3-19, Fourth Quarter, 196^ 

3. Berryman, Doris L. Ifevelopment of edticational prograigs., for new careers in rec- 
refrC'ion s ervices for the disabled . ?7ew York, New York: New YorK: University, 

^ School- of Education (10003), n.d. ^ ' v ' 

The purpose of this project is to define the roles and • functions of 
subprofessional recreation personnel in hospitals, extended medical care 
facilities,^ and municipal recreation departments; to develop educational 
programs to prepare individuals for work at. the various levels identified; 
and^ to demonstrate and evaluate at least one of the educational programs 
developed. The roles and functions of subprofessional recreation personnel 
in recreational activity programs in hospitatls, extended medieval care 
facilities, and municipal recreation programs will be analyzed, 

4. Berryman, Doris L. Development of educ^ional programs for new careers in rec- 
reation s ervices for the disabled. Final report . New York, New , York: New 
York-University, -School of Education (10003), n.d. 

Paraprofessional recreation personnel in hc^pital&, extended care centers, 
^ homes for the aged, and recreation departments were surveyed -to define their' 
ro,les and functions. Visists to 28 job analysis sites helped to ide^ify a 
total of 79 job tasks and functions. A working model for a career lattice ' 
in recreation, and si^gested content for a training progcab tJere , some of 
the Results of a two-day. conference of recreation educators, consiUtajits, 
experienced practitioners, and recreation assistants. In the r>esulting 
training program, two groups of trainees were used to test a field teaching 
approach which was evaluated by pre- and posttesting. The results indicated . 
that the training program was effective, and that many participants were( - 
stimulated to consider careers in recreation. One recommendation was that 
^ the training program should^ be revised and*refined. 

5. Bibliographies related to major, topics: therapeutic recreation personnel 
development. Therapeutic Recreation *Journal , 2<4): ,25-27, Fourth Quarter, 1968. 

+6. Calder, Jjian. Special requirements in the training 'df recreation workers for 
the rehabilitation field. Recreat>k)n for the hancMcataped . Report on the 
Australian Conference on Recreation for the**Handdcappeel^ Melbourne, Australians?^' 
^Stralian Council for Rehabilitation of, the Disabled, ]\74. pp. '.93-98. \ 
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^Expands cone 
^t'ln Elei»y Hamilton-Stfi 
'O^Relevance of t\ie repo 



'cljlts. V*tt»volunt/(r>r workers and job classification presentled 



recreation workers ,^ ^ - - ^. 

recommendation? for Jfe&ediate action to meet .Ci^rrent nee4^ ^?^i^^^i£.'• 
]Jofr^ re>:reiftion-*f or the handicapped are given. .These include ^provi^ion/*^ 
*e4.fellow9l\tpS for postgraduate overseas study, establishment of one 
^ofessional schodl to provide postgraduate an d regu lar education {^ro- 
•gi:ams^ for recreaftion workers^ and e s t,ab 1 i stfflenT ot^k' -tu^ ^ t tee to study ^ 
the eperging field of recreation for the ^Jiandlcap.ped. ( 
> * *. , ' , 

* Chiera, George Carl. Role percimtions of therapeutic recreation staff members 
-in* institutions with centralized^nd decentralized administrative structures. 

.Master's thesis. University Park, Penrisyivania : Pennsylvania State , University, 

• 1971r Available, from Microform Publications, College of Health, EhVi^cal Edu- 
1^ . ^ r. . .r-^_-^J^ 17..^^^^ n^o«^r> Order // RC 15Af. 




( ^ 



1. cation and Recreation, University of Oregdn, Eugene, Oregon. 



4. 




Denman , £ 
Therapeuti 



Reports from t;he discussion groups: 

-V 



inservice training. 



ion' Journal*. 2(A): 2\-2^ y Fourth Quarter, 1968. 



Durante, Ann 
perception^ ai 



^ole analysis of recreation t4g)^eutic activity workers: ^se 
peTceptions of oth^rsjin a clin-J^ setting. Master's fcfaesis. 



If- 



University Park, Pennsylvania; - Ponn^'ylv^nia State University, 197A 



a conceptual frame- 



+10. Edgint:6n,kh<istopher R. , afid^aji^id M. Comptpn. Afivoc|cy: 

* ' work ^Ckr the" therapeutic r^crea tor. Theral)eutic Recreation Journal , 9(1): 
26-31, First Qu^er J.975." 



, +11. 



12; 



13. 



^he.roLe of-^the therapeutic l^reator' in ge^ierating and sustaining the process 
of advocacy and* consumerism among^ the disabled is discussed. The ther^utic 
recreator practices advocacy .43y involving the disabled ip 4>la'hning fof^eir 
recreation, i)y pj-anning activities that reflect their heecfs and interests, ♦ . 
"and by ^proVidiiv^' experiences ^that. i;;ficr^ase tbpir skills an^bilities. Authors 
•call far mor^e involvement ?t^pre^tors in advocacy at higher levels. ^ ^^^^ 

Frye Virginia., Crisis/- challenge change 'in personnel recruitment for ther/-'^<^ 
- peutic recreation. Therapeutic Recreation Journal , 2(4):* .A-8, 1968. 

' , • " ' ' ' * ^ 

Progress in the development of professional 'preparation in tlie form of 
undergraduate curticulum?of f erings and ^gr^duate apeclalizat^on has not at- - - 

V tfacted^'Students ifl anything like^the numbers needed. The prof ession. is 
"•urged to. consider rea«ons and needs for reclruitment as well as specific 
* areas to fqcus on as being potentially highly productive in produci.!rig c 
"dates foT^the field. • ^ . ^ 

\ .Garretc, Max R. A study of current recreationrinternship and field training prq- 
graSis at selected educational institutions and public agencies. Urbana, lllinais'J 
Deparf^^enuof 'l^ecreation and . Park Aaministration, University of Illinois; ' ^ ^ 

Godfrey, Barbara Barnard. Leadgrship training ir campdRg fof the handicapped.^ , 
Doctoral dissertation. University of Southern California, 1958.' 296 pp. 
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Study included only agency-sponsor encamps of at leasf. five ^a^ (Juration, * 
which provided 24-hour j:ustodial -carer foii physicaliy^liandfcapped^ children^ 
Conclusions: Minimum training ^for counselor^ in camps for the handi6at)ped 
^hould include a t'hree or fouf dayprecamp sessfoo/in whAk^the f^llowin*g 
topics i^e covered: , general camping information, ^rob^^j^^f rfie^^handi- 
capped, program techniques, camping skills and adaptat^^s to t^e ne^ds of 
the handicapped, and 'the^ specific duties whiab the counselor will (perform . 
in camp. Optimum training should ipelude a longer prec^itp session th^ 
caiSp sifte, "w^th^coverage jof ^dditibi^al topics, such as* child , gfowth and 
development WiS emphasis on the psycbology otf exceptional children, pro- 
gram planning, teaching techniques, techniques of outdoor living," anci 
observation of handicapped children. There was sufficient ev'idftice of ' ^ 

differences in the effectiveness of minim^y and optimally trained coun- 
selors to warr^ant focusing objectives for ljeadersh^.p draining on th^ ^ ' ' ' 
optibium .rather than on the minimum. " ' , ' ♦ o 

Grey, David. New values, new mission, new role, hew preparatioa for ^ecre- , t 
ation(^ersonnbl^. Journal of Health. Physical Education, and Recreation, 40(7)*:* 
38-39,52, l9fe9. ^ ' ' ^ 

- • ^ ' . ^ ' — • . ^. . 

Analysis of existing, impenjiing, oi; needed changes in r.ecreation servj^ces 
and speculation on the impajct such changes may have for our curriculum 
design. ^ • ' 

♦ « , . » , • 

Hawkins, Donald , and^l'et^r J.*Verhovfen. Preparing recrea^n personnel to. 
pj;-ovide recrej(|^n services to oldeir citizens. Therapeutic Recreation Journal, 
'4\3): 1<38-41V 1970. > " - . ' ' ;: ' 

Research r^ort of administ raAlon, on aging sfionSoped manpower supply/ '* 
demand study.' Survey quest ionnair%|pf public, private ani'commerc ial 
recreatioti establishments and colleg/s^and university curricula-; 
/jections are of fered^ f9r 1970 anii 1960. Existing sources mi 
supply are discussed* ' •V.** ♦ 



Pro- 
manpower 



Hamj^ton-Smith, Elery. Demand for Recreation Wo>k6<:s:' A Rept)i:t Prepared, for 
the Australi^n^ Department of Tourism and Recreatliqn . Canberra, Australia:* 
Australian Government Publishing^Setvice, fL9^4 . | '75 *pp. * ' *» 

This report' ids designed tjo be used as a baslV^r continu eA-^ia onitoring of- 
manpower in' th^ recreation field ,dn Australia. Data emphaJBS the ^need 
for ^ broad s^ectr-t^m of educational opportunities pro^ducirJPa rang^ of 
workers with varying Mcinds of expertise. Othen points relevant to recreation 
in the United States iivclude ''^ecoipnendations that special' attention be ' ^ 
given to part-time courses eo^rovide ^f or further Education of -tiiosfi^ 
aJ^ea^y in -th^, field , to.the^eds of disadvantaged groups, and ^p^-rfevel-* ^ 
opmefit &f policies which >^ill maintain ofid foster volunt^e^ c^tf^Tbution 
to recreation 'services. ^ ' 

HamiltoQ-Smi,th, Elery. Education 'o^f recreation workers m recreacion for the 
handicapped. Report on tV^ Austrrafian Corvf^rence on Recicration for the ,Handi- 
capped. Melbourne, 'Australia: kua tv^Hd n Council £or afhabilifation of* the ' 
Di^ableg, 1974. .pp. 89-92. '/ ' \ ^ ^ 



Suggests that one major probl'em of Australia \s cu/rent recreation pro- 
lusion is the extent to which it *is over-organiz4d and system-cdntrolled 
rather than personalized and person-centered . /Argues that the primary focus 
in education 'of recreation workers has to be/n the study of people and of 
social behavifli><3tB5r than on recr^ational/ctivities. . St^resses need to 
''Select ^n^ prepare/ recreation workers who will enhance and expand the con- 
tribution of volxinteers rather than.limiJt this in any way. Dangers of 
overpro/essionalization are discussed, as well *as Ulte' importance of fields 
experience. 

. • > t • 

18*. * Hay e ay. Gene Autry. An ^investigation of the academic ^preparation of ^recreators 
* 'working with the ill*, disabled, and handicapped ^d the effectiveness of this 
preparation in fiilf,illing their worV responsibilities. Master's- thesis. Chapel 
^ • Hill, North Caroling:* Universi&y of North Carolina ,1964 . 

A questionnaire was ^distriSut^ t6 recreators waking with the ill and 
disabled who- were registered with the American Recreation Society's Hos- 
pit^ir Section -as of August, 1963. " Of 210 questionnaires mailed. 103 usable 
»eturi>s""X7ere obtaineiS. Some of the ^elusions -were^ .(1) Eighdy-nine per- 
cent ©f the subjecti have attained u^Brgjjaduate degrees and 59 per cent 



have attained graduate' degress . (2 J^Bppffaents who hold bachelor degrees 

have come into th^ fieJ^d from a -^dfiHWety of academic backgrounds. 

Pl^ysical' ed'ucation was the mq^st fr^qS&nt^ mention^, tield of study; 

recreation the second. (-3) *Respo^ents who hold graduate degrees tend 
/to concentrate their stuJies in tffe specialization of^ recreation with » 
' the ill, disabled, and hand ica^iped . 

^9. '-JaneVos, Dimi^xi Alexis. The identification of the student recruitment process 
in irecreation education, 1945-1972. Doctoral dissertation. PhiHidelphia , 
Pennsy;vania; fempie University, 1973. Dissertation Abstracts International 
» / /34/08A* p. 4903. . ^ 
' ' , * * 

. The purpose 'of this study was to identify in a- iogicai and organized 
- form the student recruitment 'process in recreation education from 1945-1972. 
A sub-problem of tM^^study 'was to provide a' description of current tech- 
1 niques utilized bj colleges, universities, and professional recreation 

associations , in the recruitment of recreation majors. On the basis of 
thi^s study, .the following conclusions^ere reached: (1) Throughout the 
' years'1945-1972r there v^er^ & numbei* ^ articles written tt)^T.ndi&ate^ that ^ - 
' recruitment techniques were %bing used in an attempt .to. recruit -individuals. 
; iitto the profession. However,^ the 1950' s 'and early 19|p,'s seemed to mark 
the tim^ when interest in recruitment intensified, on the large 

^""number of attdcles published during that period.j^<2) Throughout the 
years 1945-1972, there appeared ^o 'be a niimber or authors in the i£eld 
cabling for ch«. profession either to increase the number of students - 
majoring in Recreation, or to upgrade the quality of th^' jfccruitment 
pxocess*'.- ,(3^ A review of' the literature appeared to reve^kp^iat the 
recreation profession experienced a number of problem'; whicIT seemed to • » 
inhibit the profession's ability .to 'recruit students. The major problem - , 
areas appear to be; an unattractive professional' image; a lack of public 
acceptance, understanding, and; recogfiitipn of the recreation profession; 
f and the misunderstanding of the relationship between recreation ^ibd physical 
education, (k) Jhe literature revieV revealed that from Che nid 1940 s ^ , 
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— ^ CO the late l96GIs, the demand for cecr^acion graduate's to fill recreation 
positions was* greater than, the suppl^y being graduated from professional 
curr-itula.^ ITwas^n^t until the late 1960's and early f970*s that the ^ 
number of ^^ncUda'tes seemed to become greater than the number o£ positions 
^ availaMe^ Thus, in- the early 197a's, as* the selection of personnel for 
job .opportunities became more competitiue, there appeared to be a growing 
concern'on the part of recreaxion^profesaionals and educators over the 
^'difficuixy of job placement for recreation graduates. (5) Throughout 
the literapure written bQ.tween 1945-1972, a number-bf articles were found 
which ^stated that the lack of ^n adequatevsupply of recreation graduates 
\ CO iill positions in the field 'resulted in the hii;ing of untrained, 
► non-fecr^ation graduates' from other disciplines. *(6) The documents sur- 
veyed seemed to reveal thaf recreation departments, colleges, and uni- ^. 
• . versities did not become active in the recruitment and professional 

^* * preparation of minority students .until the late 1960's and -early 1970's. 

(7) A review of the literature ^seem^d to reveal that t ttfe total profess ion 
had not; shared in the responsibilixy/ff or ^ecruit9ient of students into 
prof.GLSsional preparati^lh programs. Mierefore, according to a number of " t 
- authbrSy colleges and universities assumef^mgre than their share of the 
responsitiility. (8) The 19'60's seemed 'to mark the timeHn which two- 
yeerr recreation curricula were established' in institution^ of higher ^ 
education. Pfior to I960-, onl^ one progr^fe was reported to be in €;;cis tence'. 
, Howeyer, by 19*70, there wer^ 70 programs reported to he in operat'ion wi«th 

- , a t-otal. enrollment of 3275, majors. (9) Although recreation education was 

iei'ng provided in colleges a/id universities from 1945-1972, it appeared that 
tne l^te 1960'b and early 1970's maTi^itfid a'' cime in whiCh 'the greatest > number 
of students fleeted recreation as a majof course of study. (10), Based on 
the number of programs reported^ do be in existence, it appe.ared that the 
state -aff4;\iated societies of the .Vational Recreation and Park Association ^ " 
were more Vctiye-in the area of recruitment than^ the state affiliated 
associations of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreati^i^. Recruitment programs were listed by 36 state societies 
of ^arks and recreation. Of the 31 state associations of health," physical 
education, and recreation respending^to the questionnaire, 24 reported * 
that tjiere had been no recruitment assistance programs undertaken. (11) 
The^result^ of'^the survey- indicated that two-year colleges used more 
recruitment techniques than d»id four-year colleges. Tvo-year colleges 
^ , reported to an average' of 1^ t:echnique€ c?>mpared t-o an a^^e^rage of 11 

repbi^Ded by fo'ur'-yftar .colleges. (1*2) The results of the survey indicated ^ 
that, '^majority of tne schools reporting either did not receive recruit- 
ftent vassistanc'e or Were unaware of assistance programs offered by pro- ^ 
fessional recreation abSociat ic5ns . (13) Based on the results of the 
survey, a ir^j-or^ty of-the two-year and fo if-year colleges repprting ex- 
pressed, m interest in a coordinated recruitment program at ^either the 
local, ^tatc or national level. 

-20. Ka'itfman, Earl. A critical ?valuaCion of components i>e-sic t^ certa4.n .selected 
* \ioiessiuvs with a view to e&tu^l /shipg recreation as a professlop. Volumes* • 
, f-III. JocLoral ^distertat ion. New York L'riversity, 19<^9. ' ^ , , 

21. Kel^c>^J. D., and 0. H. /'ustln. ^. manpower survey cuncqrnl^ng therapeuJLic 
^ recreation personnel. Urban.^ , Illinc's: Office of Rec-eati?>n and' Park , ^ 
Resources, University of Illinois, 1972. 
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Kelsey, Jo#' Marvin. A study of programs of recreation in select^ insTitutions 
of higher learning in North, Central;^ and South America. Doctor^^^^ertation . 
Am^s; lowa^ University of Iowa, 1956. ' 

''kraus, Richard, and Barbara Batesi Recreation Leadership and Supg i^ision: 
Guidelines for Professional Development . Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: W. B. 
Saunders CQr^'^CWest Washington Square, 19105), 1975. - 

Lindley, Donald Dean. Relative importance of college courses in therapeutic 
recreation as evalua^d by fifteen recreation leaders and, fifteen educator's. 
Doctoral dissertation. Eugene; Oregon: University of Oregon, 1969.^ 

% • ■ 

Thirty colleges and universities were surveyed a^ to^the course^ offered, , 
.degree programs, medical school aff illation and field work< settings in 
therapeutic recreation. There were 21 colleges and universities offei^ing ''^ ' 
therapeutic recreant ion^ courses as indicated byi>^the usable returns and a ^ 
catalog survey. The panel rated the ..courses on a five-point scale. Re-^ ^ 
, suits: (1) There was close agreement ^^ween the selected e<jucato!:s and • 
recognized •leaderFI'Vi therapeutic recreation relative to the order of » " 
importance of course's offered m therapeutic recreation programs at Both 
the ^undergraduate and graduate levels.^ (2) Forty courses were identified ^ 
as' Esseptial-Highl-y .Desirable-Desirable ax the undergraduate level as* 
determined by combined ratings of the educators and recognized leaders, 
of Skill, courses were important in the undergraduate programs an4 un-^ 
important in the gra,duate. programs. (A) Thirty-five courses were identified 
as Essential-Highly Desirabie-Des^rable at the graduate l^vel' by the 
''-^mbined ratings. (S) Courses rated high at tl^ graduate level were 

fied as Recreation A^inistrat ion and Ev^ua^ion' and Research. (6) 
il experience was indicated at both /undergraduate an^^. graduate 
Jith Field Work an^J internship rated -Highly Desirable. ' : * : 
" ' • * i 

Little, Alton Dean. The establishinent''oY guidelines for use by states in the 
development of a program of certi^fying, licensing, or registering the recre- , 
acion ^^ecutive. Doctoral thesi^. University of Georgia, 19/1, Microfiche 
of tyjpscript, 2 sheets 10.5 x U.8^m. Available' from Microform Pyblicat ions . 

Martin. Fred W. Survey of college and university coursework in therapeutic 
recreatioa »se;^vic£^ Therapeutic Recjeation Journal , 5(3), Third* Quarter , l^7lj 



27. Martin, Ktjgh Prator.j^A normative 



study of selected' characteristics of healthj 
Doctoral dissertation.. Montgomery, 



2§. 



physical education?, and recreation majors. 
Alabama: University of Alabama, 1972. 

Matthews, Peter R.- Activities program for the mental^^y retarded: a practical 
experience '^or ccllej^e students. ' w ' ^ 

Describe! if the development of an-activHies prograia for mertal^y retarded 
children conducteo b>; stude.-^ts at Lock haven College daring the summer o£ , 
1974, For weekdays *over a seven-week petiod an average of 32 tpos^ly 
handictipped youngsters attended a two-hotir morning activities program. ^ 
^^pproxlTiateiy 25 co^^ge .<5tC!dcnt volunteers enrolled .in suamer special 
&dvcation courses^and a 'vorkshpp on physical education and recreation for 
special populations were trained for the program. The importance of 
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serving many mare hafttiicapped persons, expanding 'transportation, and* 
providing additional s^aff an4 trained volunteers is mentioned. Feedback 
from'prog«ra^ participants is presented as the simplest and best way to 
'ijudge this program. _ • • • 

Neal., Urr-y L. , editor.' The Next Fifty Years: Health, Physical Education, 
Recreatipn and Danoe. ' Congress for Recreation and Parks Highlights^ 1970 . 
Washington, D. C. : National Recreation and Park 'Associatidn , 1971. 

New ^ork State Education Department. Training for ^ew Xreiyd^^tlPciubs and / 
Centers for Older Persons . Albany, New York: the Department, Bureau of 
Special Continuing Education, New York State Recr'eation Council for the 
Elderly, 1968. 90 pp. * 

Proceedings of a seminar Ithaca College, June 6-8, 1968, /The 'sessions 
of a seminar for training New York State leadA.s oi recreational programs 
fAr the elderly explored the possibilities for enriched 'p^og^^min^, the 
development of supportive setvices, means fbr creating new center facilitlies, 
and possibilities^ for increased member leader roles. Position papers ex- * ' 
amined blocks to commurvicacion as veil as techniques in listening.- 

Neal, Larry L. Project ,eXffend-ed - a curriculvim model for therapeutic recre- 
ation service to , handicaj>ped youtli. Therapeutic Recreation Jburnal , 'A (2) : 
A1t43. 19-70. ; . , ' ^ * 

Briefly reviews colle|e and univers'it;fy p'rograms which are^ invoKred in 
developing specialized recreation curricula to* prepare professionals 
for service to disabled yt>uth. . Special esphasis^is given University 
of Oregon project. ' ' ' 

^ecbitt, John A. * Therapeutic rec-reation serv^ice curriculum today and^ the need 
for change. Therapeutic Recreation Journal , 4(2): 2-3, 1970.. • 

Although the b^sic features of '^the '^■ecreatlon .ahd therapeut ic curriCiflum 

which have prcrduced responsible, capable^, ; and effective workers should' 

be retained, the curricula, should be revdsed- to reflect changes in 

society and to ant:^cipate th& skills and knowl^ge which will be needed* 

in the future. , Prin^ary considerations which dictate the need for icurricUluto 

evaluation are analysis, of ij^creasiriLg^ expectations and fteeds^for^ services; ' 

the enhanced ability to provide se^-vices, growing* manpower needs, the changing, 

nature of recr^tion as a ^profession, thft emergence, of professionalism, 

and the need ior pro'f essionals to funct'ion as chapge ageats. " 

Nesbitt, "lohn A. editcr. Papers* on 5Vcgr^ia Development in Recreation and 
Physical Activit y tor Ha ncfl cappe d Children , Jose, CaJ iforjiia: 'California 

In^tirute of Intordiscit^] in.iry Studies, . Saj3^^ Jos*2 State, College, l971., 

A, series of oapers resulting fsoin^everal rec^nf workshops and coiiferences 
or. recreational program 4fevelopment. Conpiled Vor the' uife of s^/chod^s, 
special edu-aCors, remedial and adapted ^iiysical pr^grame,^ tq^chers^'^hd ^ 
recreatior. and park department ,ind ther^eu^ic recreation p^tso'rinel,* Ig,- ! ^ 
eludes; Recr-'ation and Physical Ech.catiofi for Dis^bl*^ Ch4ldren--Ini tlat In'g, 
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Expanding, and Improving Programs at the Local, State, and National Levels, 
166 p.; The Disabled' Child's Right' to Physical Education and Recreation, 
41 p. J Working a?ogether in- Recreation -ami Physidal Activity for the Dis- 
abled Child, 29 p.; Reference Infannation oq^Recteation ^d Physical Education 
for Disabled Children, 55 p.; Handbook on. Therapeutic Recreation Servi<;e for 
Disabled Children Curriculupi, 40 p. . . \ 

Nesbitt, John A., et al., editor. ^ TraininR Needs. and Strategies in Camping foi 
the Handicapped . Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon Center of Leisure 
Studies, 1972. 241 pp. . 



'Twenty-eight position papers an^ ^ther/'proceedings of a national conference- 




Service for Handicappped Childreft Project of California State University at 
^an Jose. It h^d three main objectives: to investigate the training dimension 
/of camping for the- di^abledr' to determine specific problems and needs, in the ^ . 
provision of -camping opportunities for the disabled; and, to develop strategies 
for Che improvement of activities aad creation of special curricula and mat^ial 

Mundy ClaiV Jean. A descriptive study of;^erectfed practices in the adminis- 
tration and^s<iper.vision of field work program^ in selected four-year recreation 
.and park curricula. Doctoral dissertation. New York, New York: Columbia 
Uftivetsiby*, 1972: Dissertation Aferracts International , p. 4193A. 

Purposes:' (1) To determine selected practices in the administration and 
supervision of field work programs in four-year reoreation and park cur- 
ricula and to ascertain it these practices were related to selected depart- 
mental.and institutional characteristics. (2) To determine college super- 
visor^' perceived priority^^f object ives- of the^ir field work program m 
rank order (3) To mkke general recommendations regarding field work 
practices.* Limitations: The study was limited to foOr-year recreation and , 
park curricula in the United • States in 1968-1969 offei:ing at least twelve 

'credit hours in recreation and park courses^ It was also limited to only. 

•the reports of college supervisors of field^ork program^. Procedures:, A 
questionitaire was constructed, pretested, in the -Southeastern United States A 
and revised. A master list'of colleges and universities reporting four-^. 
ydar recreation and parJfr curricula was compiled and utili-^ed in the study. 
One Tiund-tfed-ind three questionnaires w^,re administered by. ^all. with 
subsequent follow-ups to nonreSpbnding institutions. Se^/enty-nine , or 
seventy-six per c«nt of the colleges responded to the questionnaire. 
Analysis of the Data: The data were treated by computing the m^n, median,* 
mode range, and frequency distribution ^or each question requiring a b 
numerical anbwer. The remaking iremy vire nrocessed to obtain frequency 
distributions'. Cros^ tabulations were .Jon^for selected depcr-uiewtal and 
institutional characteristics and etiri eoradministratlve and supervisory 
practices as well as for tl e. at titudeb of the college supervisors and tlieir 

^ background characteristic^, . Copclusfons:. There exists al^reat variety of 
organizational and operational patterns in lecreation ?ield work programs _ . 
and there is little jni-formity and agreement in terminology. -"The college 
"supervisor's ranking of objective'^ for the progra^ns indicate the experience 
is being utilized to m'eet a Variety of objectives by the colleges. Three 
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distinct patterns of field-work pja|jfflent emerged as one of the major 
findings of the study. The majoricy^r program^s utilize the one term 
full-time placement pattern or a two or three term placement. Other 
4 programs have a one term^lart-t ime field -w<3rk placement. It appears 
that the field work students are better , oriented t?o field work and have 
more contact and feedback from the college, than the agency supervisor. 
Field worTc students tend jco be exposed to major professional functions in 
recreation and parks during their placement. However/ a ijajor problem in 
field work is obtaiidii^ d variety o^expAiences in these functions. The 
data indicated the major problem in field work programs for both the 
coitege and the student^ tend^ to be connected mcr'e with the agency than 
Ifhe college. The college supervisors Ceel the quality of agency programs 
was not sufficiently hig'rtfn.o'^ii^JC for the maximum educational experience. 
If this is accurate, therti appears to be litt,le lil^ihood that two of the. 
highest ranked objectives, integration of theory and practice and induction 
into the profession, would be realized. Recommendations: It is suggested * 
that NRPA: (1) develop an extensive and detailed guide-t)r handbook on 
field work, and (2) clarify and unify termonology related to aspects of * ^ 
field*>work training programs. Colleges and universities should give con- 
sideration tp the following recommendations":^ CJl) Establish carefully** 
organized set of procedures in administration atid supervision of fielcT^* 
work. (2) College supervision of students should be under direction of 
qualified college personnel employed at the college fo^ at least one year^ 
(3) Supervision of students should be calculated into the college .super-n * 
visor's teaching loan. (4) Agencies of "high^uality should be s^iec^ted 
'as cooperating agencies. 

Odum, Linda Lee. A curricular matrix for use in tjie. design development of an 
undergraduate coi;e curriculum m therapeutic, recreation.^ Doctoral dissertation 
The Florida St^te University,* 1973. Dissertation Abstracts International , 
34^04A p. 1563\ • 

The major focus of this study was to p,rovide for th^ fieid of therapeutic 
recreation a means of (1) designing curricula, and, (2) evaluating curricula. 
A review of the literature indicates a need for the creation and implementation 
of competency based curricula* and the development 'of some standards whereby* 
this curricLfia can be evaluated. Therefore, this study attempted to:, (1) 
identify ^mpetencies molt vital to therapeutic recreation servit'es persoiinel; 
{1) relate thost competeniwi^s in a .systematic m&nnec to.-'joh^J.evel -Xleslgoatiops. 
(i .e. Leader . Supervisor, Directory; and. (3) construct a curricular matrix 
for 'is,e as a fra-i^ework m th'i ies^gn anu' de^^elopmen^ of undergraduate core 
currioula m' tlierajJ^ut ^c recreatioii. ihis er d , 20 o&rsons (.educators and 

practitioners ir therr.peitir r^^cre-iijlonj^ere^ impaoelled to: (1^ review a 
list^of compt'tencics versus t hre-j lol^i^ivtis, and intricate which compe- 
tencies were* nost \ltcJ to vh-icn ^ob Icv^L dLs^gnAtl^r, aitfJ, (2) reviefw a 
4 second -he«"klist rf cn peti_x\cies (based ori% t r^^^uency 'distribution of list 
► '^1) versus levels of attainment .(adapted fiom Gagnc) anti ^at s innate tne de- 
sirable level of dttainrrrent f*r taoh < OTnp^jtenc> . Tbe Jeyeis*of attainmiiDt 
were the abilit> to \\) respond, Kl> recall, (3) disc rimihate , (4} con- 
ceptualize, (5) apply a rule» and (6) solve a problem. Ffoin>^ frequency 
distribution of tjue second checklist, a^conEi^nuum of competencies was ob- 
tained ranging from tne irobt important at the^owest job level to *the most 
^important 'at the highest job level. By ascertaiCning the level of attainment 
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for eatfh competency, a curricular matrix was developed. Summary: The 13 
competenties judged most vital to the Leader job level were Participant 
oriented. The Supervlsqr job level shared three competencie^with the 
Leader and^one competency witfi the Director; two competencies were ujiique. 
to the Supervisor. The Director's 16 competencies were staff and adminis- 
trative oriented r The competencies of* the Director and the Leader were 
^ Mutually exclusive. The training of the Leader needs to span. more Jgvels . 

of .attainment than the Supervisor or the Director. The Supervisor training^ 
occurs primarily -at the higher levels of Attainment. The Director training 
should occur at the two highest levels of attainment. The curricular 

itrix may be employed in the following ways: (1) as a basis for curricula 
d^ign; (2)^a« evrfludtive crfteria for existing curricula; (3) as a • * 

device for competency based testing for entry and* exit level skills and/or . 
knowledges; (4) as k means of homogeneous grouping for courses on levels 
of attainment; and*, (5) as an i'ndex to job levels (e.gr, the Supervisor 
collapses on the Leader and Director) in therapeutic recreation. » 

.+37. Park, David C, and William A. Hillman. Therapeutic recreation curricula in 

the U.S.A. Therapeutic Recreation Journal . 4(2): 13-16, Second Quarter, 1970. 

38. Rober, Martha. Therapeutic recreation and group activities. Intercom, 27<3) : 
1-2. Summer 1975. 

Characteristics of successful therapeutic recreators inclu|Jl^ perception, 
self-evaluation, and enthusiasm. Thorough knowledge of each recreation 
activity and its purpose are also important. 

" +39. Hobb, Gary. Integrating pr'eservice educatj.on and professional functioning^ 
Therapeutic Recreation Journal ,* 7 (2) : 40-46, Second Quarter, 1973. 

The university' should be flexible enough to permit the i:ype of educational 
^experiences for students which are desired and' nee'ded rq serve their best 
interests, and strain people to meet specific needs of the variety of clients 
served. Advocates better preparation at undergraduate level. Need to 
ciose gap bet^^^n preservice education and TR professional models. 

40. S.ialth, Harold. Practitioners* evaluation of^college courses, competencies and 
functions m therapeutic recreation. Doctoral dissertation. Salt Lake City, 
Utah: University, of Utah, 1974. Dissertation^ Abstracts International. 

The generaJf^roblem was to\ur/ey bachelors level practitioners in therapeutic 
recreation ^n the f oilowintAre<is . professional und^2rgr^duate college coursen 
taken, professional undergraduate college courses deemed essential^ td success- 
folly porfDrm the^^^ competencies, acquired through andqrgraduate cullege 
courses taken, co^Kencies needed to successfully perform on the job, 
functions currently being performed on the jol^ ^nd fu nctions that should be 
performed while on the job. A "secondary -cons id<^raTToh was the development 
of an unuergraduate curriculum in therapeutic recreation. ^ Research Design: 
A mail out questlonnairt: type survey technique was'utilized in' this re- 
search because this format provided the opportunities to obtain information 
from a diversified population. Qa,ta Collection: The questionnaire was sent 
to 183 '*Tf)erapeutic;'Recreatit>n W6rkers" in two separate'mailing. Eighty com- 
pleted returns were received as of August 31, 1974, 75 of which vere deemed 
fit for the study. Questions in Lieu of a Hypothesis: (1) What professional 
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undergraduate college courses have thevbachelors' ^leveP practitioners _ 
taken? (2) What professional undergraduate college courses* do the ^ 
bachelors level practitioners believe they nee^s^o' be more successful 
on their job? (3) What competencies did 'the bachelors level practitioners 
require in their undergraduate college preparation? (A) What additional 
competencies did the bachelors Level practitionerls identify as being re- 
quired for success on the job? ,(5) What functions- are the bachelors level 
practitioners currently performing? (6) What function^ did' the bachelors * 
level practitioners believe they shoulS'be performing? Findings: It was . 
found that: (1) The five courses most often taken by the# 75 responding 
practitioners were: developmental Psychology (77%), Oam^s and Sports 
(75J^), Abnormal Psychology (73%), First Aid (71%), and Social Psychology 
(71%). 2. The five courses rated as most neede^^were: Internship, 
Field Worl^, Introduction to Therapeutic Recreation, Prograri in Therapeutic 
Recreation, Recreation for^the Mentally 111. (3V The six most acquired 
competencies were:' knowledge o*f basic communication tools^ (78%) ,. under- * 
standing of the impact of recreation and leisure (7 7%) ^ ability to work 
with people (77%); knowledge and appreciation o»f methods of organization 
(75%), knowledge of body structure and |||nction (75%). (4) The. six ^ 
competencies rated as nfost needed were: abilfties to worJc with people, 
^bidity to integrate recreation .services, knowledge and appreciation of . 
leadership needs7 understanding of the ^earning process, knowledge. and 
.appreciation of methods of prganization, and understanding human gro<^h , 
and develppment . (5) The five ^v^nctions currently^ being performed were: 
direct therapeutic recreation program activities; ^organize, direct and , 
supeigiifta.,^thera{}eutic recreation program for patient>reRabilitation; * * 
supervise an3"'!»aintain*f acilities, equipmeht and supplies; patient 
evaluation t^hrough notes, records, etc.; and treatment team planning. 
(6) The^top five functions that should ^ba performed were: direct thera- 
peutic recreation program activities; ^^tient evaluation through notes, 
records, feet.,; organize, direct and supervise therapeutic recreation 
program for patient rejjabili tation; *treaji(aent team planning; and supervise 
and maintain facilities, equipment and supplies. Conclusions: fl) A wide * . 
variety of course work appeared typical of bachelors level preparation 
in therapeutic recreation. (2) The majority of the practitioners appeared 
to have acquired the majority of the competencies during their under- 
graduate training. (3) It appeared that the majority, of the functions 
performed ^by bachelors level practitioners were, and* should continue to 
be in the area of- direct patient care and treatment. * 

Spring, Evelyn Lee. Professional preparation -tn recreation f " und«rgra<fua''te edu- 
pation pertinent to leadership wich older adi^ts. Doctoral dissertation. Los 
Angeles, C3*li/orriia : Univaraitv >of Southern California, 1968. 



la a re^ew of catalogs from 107 institutions offering undergraduate 
RKC curricula, all availal>je courses were idenfified which contained 
materials pertinent to leadership with olaer adults. Data were received' 
from 67 of 107 colleges by use of a questionnaire. Respondents verified 
pertinent qpur^e offerings and recommended additional academic content for 
undergraduate majors relevant to leadership with older adults. .Recom- 
mendations were al^o obtained from 18 selected authorities. Eighty-one pft 
cent^ of institutional, respjonuents reported 223 courses relevant to agings 
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Thirty-seven werB sp.ftc^alized courses and 186 contained special content _ 
emphasis on aging. Specialized courses were predominantly offered outside 
the major. Courses with special content emphasis were required within the 
major. The focus of courses was on sociological aspects of aging. Within 
the major, emphasis on leadership methods and techniques were predominant. 
Opportunities for practical experience with older adults were typically 
elective. It was concluded that current educative opportunities for under- 
graduate majors in recreation pertinent to leadership with older adults are in- 
adequate and In need of improvement. 



42. Sulsberger, Thomas Albert. The influence of an introductory course in thera- 
peutic recreation on students' attitudes toward disabled persons. Master's 
thesis;- University Park, Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania State University, December 
1975, ' . * . - ' 

This study was designed to deterpiine the influence of an introductory course 
^n therapeutic recreation which included a direct leadership experience with 
disabled persons on^students' attitudes toward disabled persons. Forty under- 
graduate students (18 ma^^^ZZ feniale) were given the Attitutde Toward Dis- 
abled Persons^Scale before and after participating in an introductory thera- 
p*eutic recreation course. Additional ioformation about each student was 
obtained through administration of other questionnaires beforehand after the 
course. Classes met for 75 minutes per session three times per week for ten 
weeks; direct leadership experiences with mentally retarded, emotionally ill, 
». or physically impaired persons lasted one hour (per week for eight weeks. 

kesults indicated that* (1) students perceived their attitudes toward dis- 
abled persons more positively because of. the course with 90 percent attributing 
this to direct leadership experiences; (2) no differences in attitudes were 
noted among students who worked with different disability groups; (3) no > 
differences wete found between attitudes of male and female students^; (4) 
amount and type of previous experience with disabled persons appeared to, 
have no 'effect on student attitudes; aod^(5^ area of a,cademic specialization 
did not affect student attitudes. Several conclusions drawn from the study 
have direct implications for personnel involved in or preparing others to 
work vjith special populations: (1) this -therapeutic recreation course had 
positive effects on student attitudes toward disabled persons; (2) ex- 
perience and exposure in and of theroselves_do not automatically guarantee 
positive attitudes — the quality of these esJperiences is the key factor; and ^ 
^(3). trehds, while not statistically signi^cant, indicated that attitudes of 
stud^tS who s%rorked with emotionally ill and mentally retarded persons were 
m'oie^pfesltive than those working vrith ph>5icaliy Impaired indlvi<luals Areas 
irw w)vicJi this study dsLfters and contradicts othor research and empirical 
resulti>\need f-ir;ther investigation. ^ 



A3. VarhovenV Peter J., editor. Educatig^ Tomorrow's Leaders in Parks, Recreation , 

and Conservation . Washington, D. C: National Recreation and Park Association^ 
i n.d. 

A*i Jaterplfotive' report o£ the gmeraJL attitudes and recoirmendat Jons re- 
'feulting fiom discussion at the National Forum on Preparing tomcrrov's Park, 

Recreatioil, and Conservation Leaders. Topics incllide discussion of trends^ 
"re^o3lces,| and S^flenges and a list of recommendations to improve training 
* programs fpr leaders in the fi6ld. . ^ 
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Verhoven, Peter J. Needed: 18,000 therapeutic recreation service personnel 
by 1980. Therapeutic Recreation Journal , 3(1):! 4-7, First Quarter 19697^ 



Verhoven, Peter J» and Martha Peters* Education for therapeutic recreation 
practice. Therapeutic Recreation Annual — 1971 , VIII: 8-13, 1972. < 

A jgrowiivg number of colleges and universities are providing courses and 
formal options in therapeutic recreation. The diversity of content ex-- 
hibited by the course titles is discoacerting — the-JiHthcn:^ <1) ask pointed 
questions to what should constitute a college curra\ulum directed toward 
the TR process or service; (2)' establish a case for university leadership 
and methods of evaluating its effectiveness; (3) express student sentiments 
on what they are experiencing an^ wish to see in formal TR training* Those 
interested in training and curriculum development are urged to review the 
publication. Guidelines for Professional Preparation Programs in Physical ~ 
Education and Recreation for Handicapped Children from which many of the 
specific illustrations of this article were drawn. 
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CORRECTIVE THERAPY 



A corrective therapist, cooperating with a physician, applies principles, ^ 
toolSf techniques, a^nd psychology of medically oriented physical education to 
assist individuals with varioQs physical and mental conditions accomplish pre- 
scribed treatment objectives in* rehabilitation or habilitation programs. Mor$ 
recently, corrective therapists have become involved in adapted physical edu- 
carion, perceptual-motor, and related programs fbr children. This expands and 
extends opportunities for individuals within this specialization. 
« 

Places of ^ployment ' • ' •* ' 

' • ■ 

Government agencies ' ^ ' • 

Hospitals 

Clinics ' ' t 

Special schools • " • 

Research clinics ^ 
Residential facilitie§^ 
^ Publ^lc and private rehabilitation clinics ' ' 

* t Public schools ' " - * 

' . ' Private schools ' ^ ' ^C*» 

Colleges/ universi t ies 
Camps 

*, * - " 

Educational Requirements - ^ ^ 

To prepare for a career in corrective therapy, an-*indivi<3ual should have a 
bachelof of arts or science degree'with ^a major in physical education from an 
accredited college or university. Certification may be acquired by the American 
Board for Certification of Corrective Therapists atter completing a minimum of 
400 hours of clinical training; this is desirable bh^t^^^not jequired. 

0^ An undergradoKi te program in corrective therapy includes courses in (1) ^ 
applied sc iences— i . e. , >enatomy , physiology ..kinesiology, physiology of exercise, ^ 
psychology — i.e., gener'al, abnormal, and physiological, (3) heaj^th amd physical ^ 
education — i.e., ana^lysis ol human movement, problems, principles, tests and mea-/ 
sutements, and (4) corrective thej'apy and adapted physical e ducat ion- - i^, e^. physii-' 

' -e2tl ^ducatior for" t"he atyiricTaT, ^Fganizat ibn" and~~a3mTnistratron of "^corrective 
therapy, and kinesiotherapj. Projram flexibility is pro^vided so students have 
ample cppof Canities for electives in a variety of other areas. Ad>/anc*ed grad-wc^t^ 
^ourses and v'dvanccd degr-^f^s in corrective therapy are available from, some colleger 
and universities. 




Resource Contac t 

.Xmerican Corrective Thferapy Association 
6622 Spring Hollow - * 
S^n /.ntonlo, T^ixas 78249~ 
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Note:* Explanations for symbols are included in Introduction, Hi- 

Annotated Listing of References * ' , . ' n 

+1. American Corrective Therapy Association, Prof essional . Field of Corrective - 

Therapy and Adapted Physical Education . Austin, Texas: the Association, ^1970. 
20 pp. . ^ 

This paiftphlet describes the corrective therapy profession, structure and, 
functions of its professional association, and prc^fessional standards, 

+2. American Corrective Therapy Association, Inc. Professional Preparation for 

Careers in Corrective Therapy , . ACTA Informational Materials Committee. 2 *pp, 

. Defines the academic categories and didactic curriculum for students of 
* corrective therafJy. ^ 

3. A^jierican Corrective Therapy Association, Inc. Recommended Minimum StanSards 
for Ap|5rpved Clinical Training Affiliations , , American Corrective Therapy 
Afe§oc*iation Informational Materials Committee, n.d; ■ 



These standards are designed to. provide hospital and school af^iliated_^ ji 
experiences for the trainee in corrective therapy and/or adapted physical 
education which, are ^r^quate to supplement his prior or concurrent diddcf 
instruction vithin the educational institution, 

Friedman, Edward D. Corrective therapy--its past— present-'futur'e , American 
Corrective Therapy Journal ,- 22(6): 181-187, November-December 1968. 

Traces the history,' current; status, and projected development of corrective 
therapy as a paramedical profession. The field *s struggle for full recognition 
is outlined. < 

* -t-S. Rhea, Kermit, A perspective for corrective therapy and adapted physical edu- 
cation. American Corrective Therapy Journal , 22(3); 89-91 May-June 19^8, 

The fields of adaptfec^ physical education and corrective therapy often ^ 
parallel one another in their approach to the treatment process. A brief 
history of the fields ,* a definition of corrective therapy ari<f a listing ^ 
of some of the exercises and activities used in ti^atin^ patients in the two 
fields are presen%2d. Certification is briefly discussed. 

+6. Kowlert, John D, A university examines Its resources yith implications for 
rehibiliCatiou ir.edic\ne today. Agterican Corrective Therapy Jo jmaly 22(4) ; 
112-114, July-Aagu$t 1968. » 

ougge^c-^Tieed for a 'Sarriage" of efforts between college educators and 
therapisc^^h cooperating to share resources in terms of common goals. 
Five areas are recommended for consideration: assessment of current 'Snd ^ 
future emtvLo>iment opportunities, recruitment of students, u§? of part- 
time or c^sultant rehabilitation th^erapists by 'the university, assistance 
ot therapiiitp by appropriate university personnel, and cooperative re- 
search "rojects in various aceas. ». 
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+7., Scott, LeontHfd L. Clinieal training^y corrective theraj^i^s ^jrepairation Tor 
• *a professional career/ America^ Corrective Therapy Jojura p> ,29(5): 165-168, 
Sep'tembejr-October 1975- ^ ^ 

Descijlbes approved clinical training programs for Veterans Administration ' 
Hc^pitals. Egphasi^ is glaced on prepvaration and draining of *iiniversity 
and college students for professional careers ii; -rehafailitatrion ^and spec- 
ifically in corrective therapy., ^toceduires for^ establishment and initiation 
of a program, jiirection, requirements for training, and qualifications for 
student acceptance are detailed. < . • ' * 

+8, Smith, Warren C. Guest* editorial : i^am... ^ ASerican Corrective The r a ; 
Jourpal , 26(5): 132-133? September-October 1972. 

Distusses th6 rol-^and status, of the correc;;:ive therapist in various 
se^tting^. Calls ^or expansion of the profession ojrt' of the medical ^ , , 
envii^lSH^of the Veterans A'dminj.stration Hospital? ajid into ♦an educational 





or^commurji^ recreation environment, l " ' 

+9. Smith-, Warren M. Correct^ive therapy certification*^ polities ax).d procedures\'* 
America^ Corrective Therapy Journal , 25 (3) : ^91-9^3 , MayfJ^e 19^1 . t 

Present g^rt if icabio'n procedure f or ,Tn^lirtt3uals desiring to become^ 
r profes&iq|ftal corrective l^erapistB are outlined,^ Applicants must have a 
bachelor's degree in health and physical, education, a required number of 
. * clo<^k hours of clinical training in an approved affiliated coursfe*,. and be 

acti vie- members of * the "American Corrective Tlferapy* Association. i I 

+10. St^nfie, Dfivid A. The scope of correct ives^hetapyT ^American Corrective 
Therapy, Journal, 29(3): 76-60, May-June^ 1975 . 

. . -Provides a defihiCion and overvie\.^ W the fi?ld. Training re^quireraen ts, 

.a history of the field standards for^ certification, and^ employment pos- ^ 
nihilities for corrective B^rapists are discussed. 

• " - / . ^ ; ' ^ l y ^ 

+11. Young, Carl Ha\len. The contributions, functions, and skills urrlque to the 
corrective thetTapy profession. American Corrective Therapy Journal , 26(1): 
27-29, Ja^ua^Vy^February 1972. ^ ... 

Unique contributions correotive therapy and/or adapted 4)hysicaM||^cat ion ^ 
, and tl^e-^unctions and .skill s^ that are different from other forms ot Lherapy 
are discussed. .The corrective therapist is seen first ^f^all as an educator, 
with his greatest contribution in the area * o? kine^iotherapy . Corrective 
* therapy does not seek to sup£lan*t physical or occupational therapy, but 
rather to s^plement and 'coJ^^emenf them. - ' , ^ ^ 

tdl2. Y^ng^ Cari Haven. Significance of the clirrici^^!(^and prerequ-isijies for^the 
certification Af corrective therapist-e. American -Corrective Therapy Jpurnal ', 
27(5) ^ 1 31-1 35 ,|igeptem^|||^09 tober 19J3. , , 

^ Criteri* for curriculum* must be based on diagnostic and prescrip'tive 
'. analysis in deciding on what needs jo b^^ 'learned, long r4Hg| experiences, 
pre^cribed^ learning experience and asse^smeht of progr'esso 

• - ' : ■ • I- ' • ■ ■ ■ '■ 




CAREER PLANNING 



Education and Trainirng' Oppor tunicies 



, ^ ManJ^ oppprJ?(|itie&. exist for * individuals interested in obtaining further educa- 





tioh and traiainjf for Hprking with impaired disab^led^ and handicapped individuals. 
As in any Q0mg^ area , each individual must do a great deal leg wQ^k to obtain all*, 
pertinent i^orraation and relevant materials.' Cor?tacts vary* depend ing on whether an 
individual is interested in paraprof essional , undergraduate,^^^ graduate levels. A 

„ 0 

Recently enacted federal legislation — Public Law/^Sl42 — includes instruction 

in physical education ate a pirt of*the definition of spefial educatipn, and' recre- 
ation as related service area. In addition, leg'isl'^t ion and litigation in many 
states ma^ates right to education , aright to treatment , an4 right to community 
services for all, regajfdLpss' of typ^ or severity of handicapping condit%<^ni Tf»ere-j 
fore-, the fufure in ■q^^ervicB areas for special populations for positions in \ 
schools, centers, antf^tSther facilities of all types is bright as prp^rams in physi- 
cal education, recreation, and related activity areas should expand dramatically. 

^ ^ » t 

In addition to opportunities for specialists in various aspects of Adapted, 
corrective, and developmental physical education, ne^ roles are emerging, liandates 
to meef^each individual's needs in least regtrict^ive environments necessitate* Te- ^ 
source specialists^ to work with both children and^ teachers . Su*pfervisory personnel 
, are becoming increasingly necessary to coordinate these programs at all levels and" 
in vaAous situations. » ^ ^ ^ 

* 

" However, these circumstances do not redo^ Xeg work necessary oo the part of 
^ individu'&ls seeking positions In these areatjfflmportattce of*personal contact and^ 
Ve^corttact with personnel responsible for interviewing and hiring, and necessity to 
assume a , great deal of personal responsibility in the* entire process cannot be over- 
emphasized. It is also important td CSow certif ica^tion or registration requirements 
for personnel being hire^^n thesd' positions . In sqme states, personnel must be 
certified in special education as well as in th* specialized 3rea; in other states ' 
they must be certified only in special education*; in still other'states, they, must 
' lOnly be certified in the area of^ specialization. This type of information is * 
'igjportant as an individual plans educational titaining programs and related ex- 

^ Suggestions for^ Individuals Interesj<ed^ " ♦ 

in Activity and therapy^ H)elds ' • ' 

Various volunteer or part-time work opportunities are ^available » so^ that indi- 
- viduals interested in pursuing one ot the activity or therapy fields discussed in 
this packet can obtain insights *and e'xperiences in working*^ w'dtth impaired, di'SflHki, 
and handicapped persoiis. High school a^udents should ava^l themselves of oppoWwi- 
ties t^ participate in career education, volufitcfer,* and part-|^te^ work situations^ 
to obtain practicaj. experiences in sp^eci^fic ar^as of interest ..JJjcih -iwork^ and dis-^ 
cussions with local contact people mentioned in the section below should prove 'Kelp^ 
ful in selectiog^ colleges or-universities and*7n^jor ^reas of cVncentraCion . TJiis »' 
sedtT^on provides^ information to h^lp students ^et started in* th\ir local schools 
and communities right sfway^. . * W . * • 
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O^l^ortunities for Career Education, 
t^lunteer, or Part-Time Work 
Experiences with Impaired, Disabled, 
\rfd Handicapped Persons 

Camps, (^^y, residential) s ^ " ^ 

Clubs and spebial interest groups 
Community ce^^ters ' 

Day car^ centers, activity centers, early 

childhoodieducation programs 
, Government programs (NYC-Nei^hborhood Youth ^ 
Corps /SWET^tudent Work Experience and ^ 
Training) 
Playgrounds 

Public school special education programs 
^ (student assistants and career education 
programs) 
Residential facilities 

Scputing and related service groups (Red Cross) 
Semi-private agencies (YMCA, YWCA, YMHAr YWHA) 
^Speci-^1 recreation "programs and activit^Les 
Teen clubs. 

Aquatic and swimming programs • 

Nursing homes 

CMnics- 

Hospitals (general, psj^chiatric) 

Contacts for Carber Education^ / 
Volunteer, or Part-Time Work 
Exi/eriences with Impaired / Disabled, . - 
and Handicapped Persons 

Mfiliates of Nati6nal Easter Seal Society for ^ ^ 

Crippled Children and Adblts 
.As'sociations* for Retarded Citizens (state and/or 

local) . \ ' . * 

Camps (special and Tegular) 
Chafers of, the American Red Cr^ss 
Civtc .and servici^ groups (Ql-vitah, Lions, Jaycees, 

Rotary, Optimist, KiVanis) 
Governmental agencies (local, state,, .federal) ^. 
Local recreation departments ^ 
Special schools and ^centers /^r tha ^handicapped 
. (day, VesidetvHal) ^ \ 

Special Education teachers and/on physical 

education teaclYers who teach i^|aired and dis- 

. ableji' children ^^peciai <fP' regular classes 

Y^uA^'serving orjiR^tiofts (YOUTJl-Youth Qrganized 
and United to^H^lp Associations for Retarded 
Ci.tizenfe; TARS'-Teens Aid the "Retarded ; TRY-Teens 
* for Retarded Youth; ^oyrScouta; Girl Scouts ; -VISTA- 

^ Voluhtjeers in Service to America; Red Cross; Con- 
cerned Youth* for 'Cerebral Palsy;^ ACLD-Associations 
'for Children Vith LearQing DisabilUies) . , _ 



' ^ ' High School Preparation 

For, students desiring specialized professional preparatlor?^, a- general 
, coij^ge preparatory program is needed. 

*P5r students desiring positions not requiring formai professional 
preparation, contact st/te and/or local agencies responsible for 
r«cfe^iden&ial^ programs, recreation departments ^ day care centers 
*'^nd others irf the geographic area jfor their recommendatioVis and 
*job req\jir^ments . " - 

For all Interested students, ^obtetn as much direct experience as 
possible with impaired , disabled , 'arid handicapped persons in a 
variety situations. Career ^education provides opportunities to 
rfecaive high school credit while serving and learning on the job. » 

.^^^s?.' College Selection and Curriculum *«' « v ^ 

* d^^^' f ' ■ ' » * ,* 

Collegl^and. univei;sit ies' of fering , the best "iprepa rat ion programs are*, 
those in which there is a cooperative relatior.sh'ip 'antong^ involved ^ 
departments — i.e., physical education^, recreation, ^^jecial education 
department, rehabilitation, eSrly childhood education, physical therapy, 
occupational therapy . ' ' 4 *^ s ^ y 

. % , ' ^ ' ' \ ^ . ' ' 

♦ Consideration should be ^iven colleger/universities that h^e- major 
of f*eringffv_concentrations, sequenc^,-or specialized programs in 
^specif ic areas of interest— iie. ; adapted physic34 educatl<)n, , * ^ 

'foxrective therapy, 5.ecreasion fer the 111 a;id handicapped, horticulture 
therai>y^ dance therapy^ art ther^y,,pusici^ therapy, therapeutic r^e^e-^ 

' '-'"^ ' • ; ' • • ■ '■' ' "^1 ' ■ 

IMd ef graduate preparation cod4|6 take any one ojf many direcriojls — . > 

— Majoji^ in area'o^^ interest with a minor or dual ma^^or io special 
^education or another related area. . ^ 

' — Major in special educatiort with a minor or dual major in area 

of interest . \ - * 

— Concentrate on becoming'' as proficient and competent as possible 
^n the m^jor iirea with an adequate understanding"^ the miftor 

areA. in order to meet ne^ed^ of Impaired, disabled, and handicapped 
1^ stwfents. ' , 

--'Develop understajiding of the why of activity as well an the how. * 
— Take every opporlii^nity to ob^^ve and work with different levels 

and types of physically and mentally impaired^ and disabled * 

persons in a variety of situations. 

* - • , ^ 

• <^n understanding of child growth and -development, psychology of normal 
^nd exceptional, motor* development , and deviations 'from the so-called- 
norm is iodispensib^e for students preparing to work with impaired, ^ 
fjisabled, and handicapped persons^ . - • 
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Colleges and' universities are rapidly adding cq their course offerings^ 
ia areas related do various activity therapies'. 

Some community and junior colleges are inic iat ing ^ two year special or 
technician programs to prepare persoixr^e^ for. various service positions 
in programs for imj>aired, disabled, and handicapped persons. Contact 
'staffs from these institQtions for .detailed. ^nformat ion about entrance 
requirements, curricula, and types of positiorTs for which their programs 
prepare students. » " ^ ' » 



Note: Explanations '^ot* symbols included if Introduoticny vii. 
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Career Planrhing 
^ Annotated Listing of References 



B*nai B'rith Career* and Coupseling ^Services. 
1975. 4 pp. Free. " 



1975 Catalog of . Publications , 



This cata^g lists current BBCCS publl;:ations ia guidance, careeV planning 
and occupational Information. Aids tor coun^eJbors and pa'rehts, information 
relating to the Ijandicapped. and rehabilitation counseling, and^ educational 
directories and research qrfe included.^ SpeciaA Occupational B'xief Kit is ' 
featured. . . 



+2, Calandra, Gerald N. Job hunting for fui> and profits" Journal of Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation , 4'S(9]|^^^19-2-2 , November/December 1975. 

Art icle , examines^ four major facets of the empXoyne'nt process: contact 
letters, vita^nd resumj develo^pment,- follow-up letters, and intejrview 
skills. - , ' ^ . " . , ^ - ^ . 



Calvert, Robe 
Antalya is o 



Jr.; Evelyn R. Kay;-^d Nicholas A.. Osso. Schools, for Careers: 
'c^pational Courses (Of fered by Secondary and Postsecondary 



Schools. U. 5.* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Educati^on Divi- 
sion, National Center for education Statistics. Available from: Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Off-lce, Washington, ^ D. C, 20^02^ 1975. 
1^6 ^p. $2.-00\ ' € 

piis analysis of occupational courses^tin secortdary .^nd postsecondary schools ^ 
, fiBiS developed in ^ea^ponse td^natiopkl attention Currejntly focused, on cai:;^er 
, e4ucatiOn and si^nit icaiice of 'these ;data in. educational and manpower planning^. 

4. Chronicle 'Guidance Publications, Inc. 1975-76 Guide to Iwo-Year College Majors 
and Careers . Moravia, New Yor^ (13118)., ljt75. , 141 pp. $5iP0. 



Infor;nation oq two-year occupational-cars^rr^urricula, associate and transfer 
programs in' provided. Inde/ to corttents by general areas of s^udy, ind'ex to 
majors\and listing of colleges with addre^es and status changes are included. 

Co\ins^ors Information Service (newsletter). Washington , *D. C. : B'nai B*ri6h . 
Career ^Vqd Co>ftseiing Servites (1640 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., 20036). Quarterly. 



6. Erdlen, John D. » editor. En^ioymerft Manag^meJit Association^ Jeb Hifnti^ng 



iuidei/ 



Boston, Massachusett/S : Herman Publishing,, Inc. 
1975. 144^ pp. $10.95 (cl-oth) . 



(45 Newbury Street, 02]rl6), 




Moves* unemployed professionals and others should make to "land a job" are 
explained. Plannfng, resumes, covering betters, sources and contacts, 
interviews and job offers are discussed. Job hunting checklist, sample 
^resumes, cover letters xand recordkeeping charts are provided. Directory * , 
section lists over 2000 employment agencies, as well as- over 506 executive 
search consultants, key news^aj>ers and major accounting firms. 

Feingold, S. Norman; Anne E. Garrett; and Pae ^.'Hoffnfan. Meetimg the Chal- 
len^^e: Experimental and Innovative Colleges and Universities^ Washington, D.C, 
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B'nai B»rich Career and* C^Rseling Services (1640 tlhode Island Avenue, N. W., - 
20036), 1^7V ^8 pp. $2.50. , ^ * 

This booklet provided brief, aescripcive list;lngs of experimental and inno- 
vative schobls and programs. Each description supplies name and address, 
founding date, and institution's classification aS "experimental," "inno- 
vative, ""or having programs of ^n experimental or innovative qatrure. Also 
included in each listing is information pertaining to accreditation, affili- 
ation, en\rironmental surroundings, composition of student body, and enrollment 
figures. AtadeKic calendar, grading system and degrees offered 4s well as 
tuition costs,, types of housing. facilities are considered. Details pertain- 
ing >C0 programs and facilities are included where possible. Special section 

on visiting experimental and innovative schools is al^o included. 

> . - . 

Kleinman, 'Pauline., .-^n analysis of articulation problems of two-year colleges 
and four-year institutions as rer^ated to a recreation and parks curriculum. 
Master's thesis. University Park, Pennsylvania : ^^sylvania State L'niversit/, 



1972. 

Uvfrs^y, Herbert 3., and Harold DoughfyrT' ^t^ide to Americ'an t ;raduate Schools 
(Revised). New York, New YoVk: The Vik^g Press, ^nc . (625 Madison Avenue, 
1*0022), i§75, 437 pp. $8.95. ^ 

Post-baccalaureate study opportunities at more than 650 accredited insti- 
tutions are covered. Admission and degree req^ements, tuition, housing, 
fees", degrees conferred, enrpilmencs, fields offtudy and financial aid ^ 
are detail^jj. . 

'^cjan^e's-^Carl. Findin^^^ur First Job . (lexc/Workbook) 3o^n, Massachusetts 
Houghton .Mifflin Cor.pany Beacon Stree-t, 02107). 1975. .74 p^. $1.95 ^ 

(teacher's manual $i.'30). 

Job-finding information is presented. Careers for the future, types of 
jobs, preparing 'to look for a job, filling out forms and how^o find out ^ 
'.about jobs are surveyed. Conducting oneself in an interview, deciding 
which job to cake, getting along on the job and progressing in one s job 
are considered. Teacher* £ manual accompanies student ^workbook. 

.National Health Council, 200 Ways to P ut Your Talent to Work in the Health , 
Field, >-ev York, New York: the Council (Box ^0, Radio City Statipn, 10019), 
1973. • 73 pp. Free (singly copy). 

^Briefs on $0 career fi^^ s^tspLe more than 200 careers in health. Essence 
of cvccupatrons and major* res^<?nsibilities are outlined. Sources of addi- 
tional 'iti'formatio/a re liste^. 

> / • ^ ' * ' 

'•Physical Education and Recreation for the Handicapped: Information and Researqn 

^ Utilization CenKr (IRIX). Careers in Ac tivity and Tnera^y fields. WasJ^ington, 
b. C: .UiiPER (1201 J^xteenth-Street^ N. W., 20036), UT^. $1.00. 

Th>^ brochure 'was, developed for h^igh school students interested in in- 
''vistiacing car^|rs,in the activity and therapy fields-. The fpll-owing 

♦ % 
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fields are explctred in the brochure: arc therapy, dance therapy,' music 
therapy, early^childhood^ education, developmental optometry, athletic 
training, adaptefd physical education, ' therapeutic recreation, hyticulture 
therapy, occupational therapy ,^rrective therapy, physical th^apy, re- 
habilitation services, and activity therapy. Each field is descrJJ^d in 
terms of its purpose, places where positions are offered, training required, 
and who to contact for further information. The., brochure offers suggestions 
for volunteer and part-time work experiences to give high school students 
direct exposure to ^•^gir field of interest. In addition, tips on selecting 
a college and deciding^n a curriculum are provided. An audio-visual sec- 
tion contains numerous films dealing with one or more of the activity and 
therapy fields, including^ a brief summary and procedures for obtaining each 
film. , ' ' 

Splaver, Sarah, and Julian Messner. Non-Traditional College Routes Co Careers 
:New York, New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc. (One West 39th Street, 10018)*, 
1975. 255 pp. $6.95. . % 

Non-traditional ways to prepare for one's chosen career are ^detailed. 
Emphasis is placed on career preparation via different degree programs, 
ititerdisciplinary and self-designed majors, multimedia learning, off-campus 
and Correspondence s&udy. Discussion also includes cooperative education, 
consortia, "University Without Walls,'* external degrees, new^and unique 
colleges, experiential credit, life-long learning and others^ * 

Sweet, Donald H. The Job Hunter^s Manual . Reading, Massachusetts; Addison- 
Wesley^4jblishing Company 001867), 1975. 89 pp. $3.95 (paper). 

Objectives of job hunting as well as self^evaluation procedures are con- 
sidered. References, records, initiating a job hunt, sources, interviewing 
^nd deciding on a job offer are discussed. 

U. sr. Department of Health, Educa^on, and Welfare, Public Health Service, 
Health Resources Administrations/Bureau of Health Resources Developmen^t , 
Supply ^f Health Manpovg^^. Av^lable from: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Qf^c^ Washington, D. C, 20402^ 222 pp. $3.00. 

Descriptive profiles of cuiy^nt and past supply of health manpower as well 
as projections to 1990 ar^^* provided . *Profiles and projections are supplied 
for physicians* -^edicai specialists, dentists, optometrists, pharmacists, 
podiatrists, veter inari^s", registered nurses and allied healtfi occupations. 

U. S, Pepartment of L^bor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupational Outlook 
Tor College Graduate/ . Washington, D-. C: Superinten<^ent of Documents, 
Government Printing/t)f f ice (20402), 1974. 290*pp. $2.95. 

/ - , . , ♦ ^ 

Career opportunit^fes in a broad radge of, professional and related occupations 
are described fojr'wTiich a college education is, or is becoming ,>tfre"*iJ^vial 
education^JbaEV^ground ^or employiient. Each occupational statement presets 
information on^nature of work, places of employment, education and training 
requirements, /earnings, working^ conditions and occupational outloOk. Brief 
^umaary'of ejected changes in the nation^s economy and analysis of overall 
Supply and Remand situatioij, foV^college graduates through the mid-1980*s 
are also* pi^vided . , . 

■ ■ ' ■ • - . > . 
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17. Vinton/Dennis A. Career Udder s- Implications for Curriculum Competency 
Guidelines. Paper .prepared for The National Institute on Recreation an^ 
' Physical Activity for Handicapped Children an<^ Youth. Denver, Colorado, ^ 
Octobfer 20, 1974. 9 pp. / , 

A career ladder is defined as "a construe t .which portrays a series of jobs 
or occupations with increasing degrees of difficulty,, responsibility and 
•authority witMn a career field." (p. 1) A section of the paper is titled 
"Therapeutic Recreation Occupations— Implications for Career Uddei:&^ and 
,1 is based on data provided by the National Task Force on Le isups^Career • 

^ I . Education for tlje Career Education for Leisure Occupations i^ojec t at the 
\ University of Kentucky during 1972. In. the future two kin^s of specialists 

K will be needed in providing , recreation services: providers- of -counseling 
and consultant services to individuals and* organizations, and program 
^ leaders who can teach activity' skills o» direct recreation programs /o^^^y- 
' . ^ care patients. Functions performed by each of these two groups are delineated 
using the data-people-things typology employed in' the DictionAry of Occupa- 
tion al Titles , Steps necessary to make the National Therapeutic Recreation 
Society's voluntary registration program a valid construct for developing 
'career ladders far the therapeutic recreation career field are outlined. 
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Listing of Colleges/Universities 
vhich Offer Adapted Physieajr-£ducation ^ 
and/or Therapeutic Recreation 
Professional Preparation Programs 



Ma «» major, sfj^cialization, concentration, emphasis, certificate 

Mi = oinot, option ^ 

.* « combination Program in Adapted J*hysical Education and Therapeutic Recreation 



Adapted 
^ Physical Education 



P - B 



M 



Therapeutic 
Recreation ' 



B * M 



ALABAt' 



University of Alabatna 
.Birmingham 35233 



Ma Ma 



ARIZONA" 

* Arizona State Univ&rsity 

* -Tempe ^52^1 



Ma 



Ma 



CAL^FORNU 



California State University, Stanislaus 

Tulare 95380 
California State University ^ 

Long Beach 901^0 
California State University , 

Northridge 9132^ 
California ;5tate University 

San Jose 95192 
San Diego State University 

San Diego 92115 
San Francisco State University 

San Francisco 9^132 
University of California 

Berkeley 9^720 
-University of California 

Los Angeles 9002^ 



Ma 



Ma 



Ma Ma 



Ma .Ma 
Ma 



Ma 



Ma 
Ma 

Ma 



COLORADO 



University of Colorado 

Boulder 80302 
Univers'ity of -Northern Colorado 

Greeley 80631 



Mi 



Ma Mi 



Mi 

Ma Ma'' Mi 




CONNECTICUT 



Adapted 
Physical Education 



P B M D 



Therapeut ic 
.Recreation 



Arnold College, U. of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 06602 
* Southern Connecticut State College 
New Haven 06515 

DISTRICT OF COL^IA 

Geo'rge Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 20006 



Ma 



Ma 



Ma 



Ma 



Ma 



FLORIDA 

Florida A6M University 
Tallahassee 32307 

Florida State University 
Tallahassee 32306 

University of South Florida 
Tampa 33620 



Mi" Ma 



Ma^ 

Ma Ma 



GEORGIA 

University of Georgia 
Athens 30601 



Ma 



Ma 



HAWAII 

* University of Hawaii 
Honolulu 96822 



Ma 



Ma 



ILLINOIS 



Illinois State University 

Normal 61761 
Southern Illinois university 

Carbondale 62901 
University of Illinois 

Champa Ign-Urbana 61820 




Ma 



INDIANA ^ 

\ Indiana State University 
Terre Haute ^7809 
Indiana University 
vBloomington ^7A01 



Ma Ma, 
•Ma Ma Ma 



Ma M^ 
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IOWA 



Adapted 
Physical Education 



Therapeutic" 
Recreation 



P . M D 



P B M D 



St. Ambrose College 

Davenport 52803 
University of Iowa 

Iowa City 52242 

KANSAS 

Kansas State Teacheirs College- 

Emporia 66801 
University of Kansas 

Lawrence 66044 

KENTUCKY 



. Ma 



Ma • Ma Ma 
Ka- 



Ma Mi 



Murray State University 

Murray 42071 
University of Kentucky * 

Lexington 40506 
University of Louisville 

Louisville 40208 

LOUISIANA 

' Southern University 
Baton Rouge '70813 

MARYLAND 

^ Catohsville Community College 

Catonsville 21228 . 
Community College of Baltimore 

Baltimore 21215 
University of Maryland 

College Park 20^42 



Mi 



Ma 



Ma 



Ma Ma 



MASSACHUSETTS 



\ 



. Ma 



V 



Ma , ' 

*^1a Ma , t Mi Ma 



Greenfield Community College 
V Greenfield 01301 
Unive^fiity of Massachusetts 
Amhetst 01002 



Ma 



\ 




«i Adapted 
Physical Education^ 



Therapeutic 
Recreation 



B ■ M 



P " B 



* MICHIGSiN^ 

, Central Michigan University 
Mt. Pleasant 48858 
Michigan State Univejc^icy 
'East Unsing 48823 ^ ' 
* Uffi^ersity, pf Michigan 
' /.Ann Arljpr ' 48104 

MINNESOTA , 

' ♦ Moprh(*ad ^ta'te College 
Moorhead 56360 , , 
University of Minnesota ^ 
Minneapolis 3^455 • , 

MISSOURI ^ 



University of Missouri 
Columbia -63201 

NEBRASKA / ' \ 

i?ebrask« Wesieyan University 
LiJKjo.ln 68508 

nej/Tersey 

Glassboro State College 

G^assboro 08028 
Newarkr State College ^ 
^ Newark 6^083 
Trenton State College^ ^ - 
Trenron 08623 
' jiiHiam Pattersort College 

Wayne ^Ikl^' ' \ ' 

^lEJJ YORK ' * ^ 

Canisius College ' ^ 
. . Buffalo 14208 
' Long island University, Brooklyn 
Center, Brooklyn 11201 
^NeS^ork University 

New York 'City 10003 
.Queens College 

Flushing* n367 
"State^yniv^rsity College ^ 
•Bxoqkport 14420 

♦ l^tate University <:ollege 

* Cortland 13043 




Ma 



I 

Ma. 
Ma 



Ma 



Mi 
Ma 



Ma 



Mi Mi Ma Ma 



• Mi 



Mi 



* Mi' 

Mi . 

Mi Mi 
# 

Ma 
Ma 

m 

Mi 



Ma 
Mi 

\ 



Ma * 
Ma 

\Ma 
Ma 



Ma 
Mi Ma 
Ma 



Ma 



Ma Ma 



Ma 



Mi 



Ma 



Ma 



Ma Ma 



'Mi [ia 



• 76- 



NORTH CAROLINA 

' 'J 

Appalachian ^Jkajte Dniversicy ' 

Boone 28607 
North Carolina €e?t^r al I'liiv ersity 

Durham 27707 
University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill 27514 
University of North Carolina 

Greensboro 27412 

^0R7li DAKOTA 

University of North Dak#a 
6 Grand Forks 38201 

OHIO 

Colie&e of Mount St. Joseph 
Moi^t}t St. Joseph 43051 
, ' Keiit State Universitx 

• 'Kent 44242 ' 
Ohio State University 

Columbus 4 3210 
.University of Toie<io 
Toledo 43606 j|p 

OKLifH05lA ^ 

Oklahoma Baptist University 

Shawnee '74801 
Oklahoma^ State University 

Stillwater ^4074^ 
•St. 'Gregory's C9n'ege 

Shawnee* 74801 

• University of Oklahoma - . 
^ Nprman 73069 

• 

OREGON 
^ * ' 

Lewis & Clark College 

Portland 97?19 
^Univers^ty of Oregon 
Eugene 97403 * 



Adapted 
. Physical Education 



B 



Ma 



Ma 



Mi 

Mi 

yia^ Ma 
. Ma Ma 

Ma 
Ma 



Ma 



Ma Mi 

Ma Ma* Ma 



JherapeutiG 
Recreation 



B- 



M * D 



^Ma 



Ma 



Mi 



Ma 



Ma Ma Ma 
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* PENNSYLVANIA 

Cal^ornia State College * 

Penrvsylvania 1541? 
Pennsylvania State l^^nivers it)f,. 
University Park 16802 
'-Slippery Rock State College v 
Slipjpilry Rock ^6057 * 

* Temple ITniversity' 

^liladelphia • 19122 
University of Pittsburgh 
; Pittsburgh 15213 , 
West Chester 'state College 
l . • West Chested 19380 " 

TENNESSEE A' 

^ Covenant College ^ % * / ' 
^ Lookout' Mouni^a^n 37^330 

* Georg«!rfeabody College for Teacltets 
Nasbyil 



NasfcSJ^lle '37203 



•TEXAS 



Rice University • . . 

Houfton ^77001 ' . * • 

Texas* A&M UntversiG^y 

,Co liege station 778,4 3_ 
Texas' Woman's UhV^rsitv / 

De-nton' 76204 ^, ^ i' 
University ofTetas , ^ 

Austin* 78712_, • . 
University,^ Texa^ - Permian Basi;) 

Odessa 7^760 - . 



Brigham Young Univetsit^ 
ProVo '846D# 
'* University?* of Utah 
' * Salt^ Lake City ^.84112 

WISCONSIN 

University of Wisconsin - 
LaK:ros^^54601^ 



• Adapted 
Physical Education 



Therapeutic 
Recreation 



P - B M" D 



p B M P 



Ma 
Ma 

Ma 



Mi Ma 
Mi 



Ml 



> Ma 

. Mi 
Mj Ma Mi Mi 
Ma Ma / 

. : ' Ma Mat- 
^iP • Ma Ma 

• 

Ma 

Ma Ma 
t 



Ma Ma 



Ma 



Ma 



Ma M^ 



Ma Ma 



Ma 



/ 
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PERSONNEL PREPARATION AND RESEARCH DEMONSTRATION GRANTS IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
Diyision'of Personnel Preparation and Innovation i 'Development 
' U.S. 'Office of Education 

Academic Year 75-76 ' . * . 



PERSONNEL PREPARATION PROGRAMS AND PROJECT DIRECTORS 

Code folloinng each entry indicates major emphasis of that~pvogram PE-fhysical 
Education; R^Reoveatio^ ' " * . 

CALIFORNIA 

• . y * 

California State University, Northridge, California 91324 (Jean Tague, Professor, 
Department of Recreation) -R 

Califo^rnla State University, Long Beach 90801 (Daniel D. Arnheim, Professor of 
Physical Education)-PE 

California State University, San Jose 95114 (PauMrown, ,*Chairman, Department of 
Recreation and Leisure Studies , .Loii Charlotte, Associate Pr,ofQssor)-R « ' ^ 

'university of California, Berkeley 947?0 (G. Lawrence Rarick,' Professor, Department 
of Physical Education)-PE , . ^. 

University of California, Los Angeles 90024 (Jack F. Keogh, Associate ProfesSo^, 
Department »f Physical Education)-PE ' . , * 

COLORADO , • . ^. * • ^ 

Univelrsity, of ' Noxthern^ Colorado, Greeley 80631 (Max Shirley, Head , ^Department 
of 'Recreation ; John Cpgley, Coordinator)-R 



CONNECTICUT 



ctTcut , 



University of ConrtectFcut , Storrs 06268 (Hollis F. Fait, Professor, Department of 
Physical/Educalfion )-PE/R 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA , . ^ ^ . ^ " ^ ' 

George Washington University, Washington;- D.C. 2005;t( James L. Breen, Processor. 
> ^"^^P^^^'^"^"' Department of Health, Physical Education, Recreation; Donald , 
HawRins, Research Prof essor>-PE/R * * . 

FLORIDA * ^ ' 

FlT)rida State University, Tallahassee 32306 (Frances Cannon, Chairman, Recreation* 
Curriculum; Jean My^y, Associate Professor)~R 

University of South Florida, ^Tampa 336Zt) (Loqis .Bowers , Chairman, Department 
af Physical Education; Stjeve^Klesfus, Associate Prof essor ) -pe 



GEORGIA . * 

university, of. Georgia. Athens 30601 (Ernest I. Bundschuh Head. Department . 
of Physical- Education)-PE/R (Special Education Department) 

HAWAII ^ * . ^ > . ^ 

university of Hawaii, Honolulu 96822 (James Little Prof essor. Health. 
Physical iS^ucation, and Recreation')-PE/R * * 

ILLINOIS 

Universify of Illihois. Champaign 61820 (Joe Bannon. Chairman; Scout Gunn. 
'Coordinator)-R 

INDIANA > ■ ' ^ 

Indian Stat.'university. Terre Haute 47809 Ban Stoner. Project Director. ^ 

Department .of Physical Education)-PE p 

Indiana University. Bloomington 47401 (Evelyn A. Davis. Physical Education 
for Woiaen)-P£ \ ' ' . "J 

IOWA ' , » . V 

•university of Iowa. Iowa City 5^240 (John-A. Nesbict. Chairman. Recreation 
Education Program)-R - ' * 

• KANSAS ' . * , 



, i A<;nAA r iPAH T Pvfer. Project Coordinator, 

KENTUCKY * ^ 

■ university V Kentucky. Lexington 40506 (Dennis Vinton. Head. Curriglum in 
Recreation afrid Parks)-R 

MAINLAND ' ^ '"A" ' ' 

university of Maryland. Coilege V.ry0742 (Jerry F.in.' Instructor, Physical 
Eduation, Recreation and^ea^Gh)-R ^ 

M^CHlGAiil , f ^ 

' 'I^n. state University. Ea.t Xansing 4«823 (James L Bristor. Health. Physica-l . 
^■"Sucation! and Recre^tio^. Carol Petersen. Coord i.a,orVR „ 

' mi^s-issippi \ , * ' ..■ ; ■ - 

•university of Southern Mississippi. Hatti^sburg .39401 (Walter Cooper. Dean School 
. .Sealth! Physical/ Education and Recreation)-PE/R (Program Assistantance Grant) 

MISSOURI t> • ' ' ' u ' ^ 

UnivXty.of^is'souri; Coluribia 65201 (Uon* Johnson, Assistant Professor, Health 
and Phy^sical Edifcat'ion)-PE/R . * , ^ 



Of 



. .NEW YORK ** * ' 

NewOTork ^University, iTew York Cic^ 10003 X-Raymona A- Weiss, Coordinator, 
Division of*Physical Education, Health an4 Recreation)-PE 

'NewVork University, (Washington ^Square) Kew^ York City 10003 (Glaudette Lefebvre, 

Area^^4ri;ecto5,, Recreation and Camping Education; Doris Bei;ryman, Professor, 
Therapei^c Recreation Research) -R * ^ *^ 

r. V'> ' • ' ' * * 

.Stac^ q^^rsity College at ^Brockpor.t , Brockport 12203 (Joseph P. Winnick,^ - . 

Associate^rpfessor , P^ijftical Education Department; Marty Putho'ff and Ron Vrench)-PE 
' - <^ _ - , 

' NORTH CAROLINA ' 

North Carolina Central University, D'urhanf 27707 (Leroy T. Walker, Professor 
and Chairman, Department of Physical Education and 'RecreationT Ceorge Kee, • 
•J'rtJ^'^ct Coordinator)-PE.' ' ^ ^ - * 

V 

t;nivei;sity of North^ Carolina, Chapel Hill 2751A (Lee Meyer, Project Coordinator; 
'Douglas Sessoms, Director)-R • . 

Appalachian State University, Boone 28607 (Ernest K. Lange, Coordinator, Division' 
of.: Human Resources; Ben Brooks, Director )f-PE . ' 

onto , " - 

Ohl^o State Universijl, Columbus 43210 (Walter F..Ersing, Assistant Professor, 
School of Health, Pnysical Education, and Recreation)-Pt: ' ' > . 

• ^ * 

^i ^REGON . ^ . * ' 

• «r 

University of Oregon', Eugene 97A03 (Lari;y L. Nejj,, Director, Center of Leisure 
Studies; Fred Martin, Assistant ♦Professor)- 



PENNSYLVANIA 



L. NeaJ, 

" •/ . 

ip^^ty, Uilji,^<r^t^^ Parfk* 16802 



Pennsylvania St>ate Univep^ty, Un\ji^t^^ Pa i*a 16802 (6an K«ih;i^dy, Coordinator. 
Therapeutic Recreat ion Curriculum, Department- of. Rec'redt ion and. Parks)-R 

' Slipper^ Rock State College, Slippery- Rock 16057 (lavid Auxter, Professor 
Department of Phyical Educatit)n and Recreation)-I^E - ^ ' 

,TENNfeSSEE ' ' ' ' . 

George Peabody Coll.^e ft)j reach€rs\ Na^hvUle 3^203 (J. Merritt Gravesi De- 
partment of Health and Physical, Educat ion)-PE " ^ ' 

TEXAS ; ^ ^ A " 

'Texas^ Woirfan^s Unive1-^ity, Denton 76204 (ClauJine Sherri^i, Associate Professor ' 
► Dei5artTJient of. Health, Physical Education, and Recreation)-?^ . 

^ ^ , s ' ^( ^ «^ ' ' 

Unlversity-or Texas at Austin*. Austin 78712 (Alan DobbW;: Director , Department 
^ of Physical ^nd Health Education)-PE . . * 

UTAH ' . • ' ' , 



ESL?a:d L1;a";:)-1^^ Huhc.r.,n^.W School of .PH^M^ai ^ 



vi;rginxa 



University of ^arginfI. Charlottesville 22204^ (Patrick 'gird , -Project Director, 
iter's Tri^Sg Progr^ in Adapted Ph>;sical Educ^ation) (Prog«m Assistance Grant). 

• . .... • 7 ' ' ' y ■ ■ * 

WISCONSIN • • - 



WiLonsin State AJnive^sJ^V .at La Crossfe. 'u 'Crosse 5460i/(Lar^ A. Goodwip. Associate 
Professor, Department of Physi/al Education)-PE \X * • 



SPECIAL PROJECTS 
ILLINOIS ' X ' i ' , , 



University of Illinois, fhanpaign 61820 /Jerry Kelley, Direttoif; Gary Royb, Project 
Coordinator.^ ^Office of Recreation and Pa>k Resources) Two-year Curriculum in 
Therapeucit Recreation ' . ^ \^ . ' J ^ 

IOWA * 

"7~* . * , ^ r ^ ' • . I 

liniversit:^ of Iowa, Iowa City 5224-0 (John A.'Nesbitt, Chairman, Recreatiofi Educatioa 
Program; Gordon Howard, Coordin-atdr) National Institute on Community Based Therapeutic 
Recreation Services ^ * ^ ^' ' . ^ 

MISSISSIPPI-LOlaSlANA ' - A 

Therape utic Recreation Consortium , JacksOT State, Southffn University and A M 
and GrambH:n& College (Melvin 'Evans,. Chairman . Dept. of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Jackson SCate Co'Uege, Jac^json, Miss.; Clifford Seymour, Southern 
University 'and A 6. M Col-}^^. Baton Rouge, La.; Pearl Vaughn, (^rambling College, 
Grambling, L^. ) .^^^y^ . ' * 

PENNSYLVANIA * " v „ ^ . ' 

Temple Uni.ver?ity, Philadeiphii 19122 (Jerry Jordan. Director) - jProcess Approach to 
Competency- Based Graduate Curriculum m Therapeutic Recreatioi^ 

VIRGINIA , . ^ 

National Recreation fnd Parks, Assocj^j^n, 1601,N.^Kent Street Arlington 22209 

* (Petier Verhoven, Director; Judy'*d^§P^ih, Coor<iinator) Post flasters Consultant 
Training, 

WASHINGTON . 

YHCA*of Soutbwest Washington, Longvlew 98632 CGrace ReyholtJs, Project Director) 
Project Aquatics ^ ^ * 




" INNOVATION AKD DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS * 



CALIFORNIA , , ^ ' \ ' , \^ 

Uaiversity of Xalifornla, Department of Physical Education, Berkeley, California 
94720 (G. Lawrence Rarick, ^Professor ) ^ . . . 



D IlffglCT OF COLUMBIA , - , . ^ 

Physical Education and Recreation for the Handicapped - Infoprmacion and Research 
^Jci'lization Center, American Alliance f or^Healch , ' Piiy^ical Educ,acion, and 
Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth Stre^,' N.W: , '^'ash'ington, D.C. 2003^^ (Julian U; Stein, 
Director) « • • ' ° 

Leisure Information Serviee, ?29 Del^aware Avenue^^S .W? „ iJashitigton , D.C. 2^02^ 
(Don Hawkins, Director; William C. Chase^, Princip^r lYive&tigator ) ^ * 

FLORIDA , ' ' • ' ^ 

University of South, Florida , Tanpa, Florida 33620 (Louis Bowers, Professor of 
physical Education) V v « * » 

KENTUCKY • * ^ , ^ . . ^ 

University ^of /Kentucky, ""Lexington, iKentuckjf /Dfenis Vinton , *H/ad , 

Recreation Curriculum) ' t\ . >• - v ^ / 

MAR^gLAND * ' , , - 4 

Ma'ryland .National Capitol Parkfs and Planmng Coin2iissi6ri, Special Services Division, 
Department of Parks aad i^ecreat ion, 6600 Kennilvorth A\eaue', Riverdale 206^0 
(Karen , Lit tfman. Director - Associative Learning Through iJ^velopaencal Play:. "^^ 
Providing Li'fe Experiences Ihfoygh Recreation and Physfcal Education for Handi- 
capped Pre-Schooi Children^ ■ ' ' x ' '* 

'MICHIGAN* . ^ ^ , 

'Michigan St^te Iniyersi tv , East Lansing, Michigap 48823 (Janet, W^ssell , Professor, 
Physical Educatiorf) " ^ * o ' 

NEW YpRK ^ . , " • ^ 

New York Iniversity, (Vras'hingtoi> Square > , New Y^rk City 10003 (Doris Berryman, 
Professor, Reareation) • " * , ' , , * 



VIRGINIA 



a^r 



•Nat icfnal^ Recreation ana.Tarke Association, 1^01 .North Kent^^treet, Arlington 22209 
(Peter Verhoven; Research Manager » Dave' Compton^ Coo<-4inator Career Edi^ation 
Pro^cSm) • 

. « ' • ' ■ ' V ; _ 

NOTE; Xontaci: lis ted ^persons at the co ijg ^e/.unjCversity '^or agency InWhich /ou 
' ' are interested for add^ticxnal infiormat ion^about the program ^nd pro^^dures 
to ^folTow in aRpl/ing for admissiorv' / 

■ BEH STAFF* - Bill Hll^man, Division of •Personnel Preparat ion A^and Mel-Appeil, 
Division ofl Innovatiort and ,Developoen^r Physi'cal^ Eiiucation dtid Recreation, 
Bur&au of Education for, the Handicapped, 7th and* D Streets, S»W. , Washlngtonr» 
D.cJ20i02 (teir 202 2^5-9491) * " ^ ' 



is 

■ . * SUGGESTIONS FOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

• ' ' . . ' - ' ^ 

Contact Che f mane ial .aid department of the- colJLege or 'univ^r^ity in which; 

*you are interested. They will ^be familiar with both state art<i federal 

prograiys which offer sqire financial assistance.' , ^ 

Contact State Departments of Education (5ivisi(3n of Special Education) in ^ 
states in which college or university m which, -ycHj are interested is lo- * 
cated. They should be able to assist you with information aI?out scholar- 
ship and/of*Ioan programs in their staters, A^k *s^ecif ically about' person 
to contact at trie state department whc^ adn^nisters the National Defense Edu- 
'cation'Act (and/or Us replacej^jiHiJ^t state and na-tional levels. 'Don't ^ 
overlool^ the Guaranteed Student Loan program. ^ ^ , * ^ • . " 

^ ■* 
Contact tJivisioYi of Personnel Preparation,' Bureau of E<iucaft:ion for the Handi- 
capped, l.> S. "Oepartnient of Health", 'Education, and Welfare, 7th and D Strfeets, 
S. Washington, 0. C, 20202 , for listing of collc^ges and universities 
with feiiovsh^ip opportunities i^ special education^and related' areas . 

Contact CIVIC groups/clubs which often have special scholarship, programs.^ 
Co'ntact local, statt or national affiliates of Rotary, Lioas, .Civitan, Elks, * 
Javcees*, etc.' 

' ' * . . ' w ' . 

Cneck foundations for possio;.! itJies . In addition to ^he Di^ec^ory of Founda- 
' tions located m nost librar ies3jSUC has cortipiled ,a''lif t^ng of Foundations^ 
whicn have »an interest in sputi^ring programs involv.ing^ handicapped individual 
la addition sose cospani^s and corporations provi^a assistance. Cl^eck local 
outlets m geograpnic area of concern for both foundations and corporations. 

Check witn Council for £/ceptio:?al Children (19^0 As3{>ciat ion' Drive, ' Reason, 
Virginia, 22091). They r^ay know of programs or-ca-n fefer you to affiliate 
i^oups' ipf srates i-n wh^ch you arer i nter^ested , ' ' , ^ 

CKeck witn your State Association for Health, Physi)c*ai riducation, and Recre- 
ation, and vour State Recreation and.PaVk Association or Societ;,y. ' ' * « 

Check f!itn ail the dirierent brapehes within national protessionaT organi- 
2-1 tions. , ^ * V ~ ' 

t*xplo<^e grants and scholarship possiDil itic's 'pf na^or organizations concerned 
with vaM.ous hand icappiTig ,run<l 1 1 n}ns-- for example. National Easter S^als 
S^c let £p biopsy ro^rvlation uf ^merlfa, National Association for Retarded 
C i t izens. ^ ^ . ' ' ' - , 
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^ ^ Sinaylal Assistance • 
AunotatQti. Ustin^ of References 



The following ann<^taced listing of refer^ences was selected to illust rat^,^the 
broad spectrum of types of assistance available. It is not intended ^to toe a -com- 
plete listing but rather toavaken the read^ir's itaagination QS to the many possi- 
bilities- of financial assistance. ' < 

, 1. Amefican Legion Education and Scholarship Program, Americanism ^nd Children - 

and Youth Division. Ne&d a Lift'^ To Educational Oppor tuni^^ies , Career^ Loans, 
Scholarships, Employment . ' Indianapolis, 'Indian^: the Division (P. 0. h^x 1055,^ 
46206), 1973. 132 pp. 50 cents (prepaid). 



Sources of career, 
directs students t 
part-time jobs to 
betVfefits a.re mclui 



loTarshit? /^d loan information at*e listed. Information 
over $A billion An scholarships, fell9wships, loans a^d 
i/elp finance 



thex»r education. * Details on stat^ . educat ional 



^1. 



Harris, Emily C, leditor. OE grants will fund ^training for teachers of handi^ ' 
capped. Report oJ Education Research (newsletter), 7(18): 8, Augus^ 27, 1975. 

Grants totaling $37.6 million hav.e been received by col leges uniy^r sit les , 
states, lea's, non-profit agencies to tram' teacherS, super^/ifeor s ,' administra tors^, 
-researchers, tea^ner educators, and other specialists such as in Physical Ed«- ^ - 
cation, recreat ion, and music t'lerap-y. 



Game Time, Inc. to award research scholarships. 
6, October 1925. 



Parks and Recreation, 10(10): 



01 institutional -o.utdoor playground 



a leading manur^cturer 

support for se-iestWr-Iong research projects in the 



Game Tine, Inc . , 

* equipment, a^vards tuition 

field of recreation and leisure service. The annual competition" is Open to 
sctidenrs- at-U. S-.^^and-eanad ian co-Ueg^es and* u?vi-^«itJ.es iii,tii .recreatxpn 
.studies prograFHS. Four scnclarships vere awarded *fOr the spring term of 1976. 
^'Each scholarship^ consists of tuition support up tg a maximurrj of S300^er ' ^, 
student for an independent, one semester study course, of no more than tour 

' credits: Tne dourse must consrst^of 3 research project in one or more .of tffe 
following areas:* sociology^ of play; psychology of play.;,?Iay therapy; play 
eK^uipr.ent ut i i izat if^n; i,onparative aspec^s^/o'i playgrc^und equipment; therapeutic 
uies of ■^playground equipment; pew concepts* in pla^; nobiT'C recreation progr^s; 

' senior c it I'zens'UeiSure rweds; new concept^ In p^aygraund design. Proposals 
may^ oe made by =botn p^rof es^or s and- studeht s , but 9nly students may be award ^ 
recipients. ' * ♦ * 

Horkhelmer, VoHy A., editor. Educator's Guid^^ to Free tiealth. ?)^ysic^i\ £du- 
^cat l onr Ijecreation Materials . ''(Eighth FdilPion . ) Randolph, Wisconsin: Edu- ^ 
cators PrcSrress- Service, inc. (53956) , '1975. 5'^Opp. SIO.'OO-. . 



Title, source, availability- and cont'ent are provided for 2518 free materials 
on health, phy^sical edyc^icion and* recVeat-ion. Films, ^41mstrips,» tapes,^ 
scripts, tr jnscriptionsp inH ocrfep materials are listed. n • * 
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Horkheimer, Ma^y Foley, and Jqhn C. Differ, editors. Educator * s. Guide to Free 
Filmstrips (27th edition). Randolph, Wisconsin;' Educators Progress Service, 
Inc. .(539^6). 180 pp. $9.25. ^ ^ 

Compiled information on 530 titles, including 287 fiXmstri^s, 247 sets of 
slides and 2 sets of transparencies are listed according to subject matter. 
Availability, loan terms and ordering procedures are noted. Canadian and 
Australian availability indices are provided. . ♦ 

Missouri campers group prdvides scholarships. Parks and Recreation , 10(9) : 6, 
September 1975. 

The Missouri State Campers Association is making Its contribution to the 
prcfessional development of young men and. wbmen in the field- of recrea^tion "* 
and leisure services by pirbviding money for scholarships. This group has^ , 
contributed $16,000 m the past five ye^rs toward a scholarship fund 
established in memory of Lee Fine, a young man who was Missouri's direc,tor 
of state parks and who died while inr the service of bis state. The* Lee 
Fine Scholarship is one of eight funds "prlesent'ly a part of the Missouri 
Park and Recreation Association* Scholarship Charitable Trust. Each year 
jche 'campers association contributes $L,000 to be issued in four $250 
> scholarships to students ei}rolled in MPRA-approved recreation curriculums. 
In addition, it contributes frca $500 to' $1,000 for inve^Caent,' Students 
must be at the junior, senior, or graduate level of stpdy. To date, 
scholarships totalling $4,500 have Seen awarded to 20 students. 

News focus: APRS selects recipient of women's scho-la^ship . Parks and 
Recreation, . 9(1) : 71, -January 197^. * ' . 

This scholarship is deslgned to 'enCoifrage women to seek the additional 
specialized educat.ion necessary for advancing within their present positions 
and the profession. Tne American p^rk and Recreation Society first offered 
the S(^holaf ship^ irf 19 7 3 . 

» 

• News focus: Aquatic schol'arship# are now available. Parks and RecVeation , ^ . 
11(*3): 2, March 1976. I > ' ' 



The growth of aquatic programs, service^, and facilities has incr.eased -the 
neod'for trained, w^ll-qualif led personnel. To help meet this need the * 
Council for Nat ional Cooperation in Aquatics offers ten $lOO aquatic 
, scholarships. Five of the ten have been/awarded to ^the National Recreation 
and Park Association. Persons inter^steds^n bein^ considered for one of 
these aquatic scholarships should contact NRPA's staff -llason Bob Artz At 
the National Recreation and Park Association, 1601 ^orth "Kent Street, 
Arlington, Virginia, 22209, 703-52^-0606. 

News focus: recreation department offers scholarships. Parks and ^ecreattt)n , 
11(37,; 6, March 1976^ . r ^ , * 

Th6 North Las Vegas, Nevada, Recreation Department is of fering^ undergraduate 
and graduate scholaf^hlps for the 1*976 suramer session in re^creAtion education , 
at the bkcheior's, <naster*s and doctoral levels. Stipends range from $1,154.24 
to $1,619.20. Applicants are. reqaired* to provide program developner^ in mote 



than one 'field and s.hould be prepared to conduce special event programs. For. 
more information contact Barbara Tyson, Recreation Supervisor, 1638 North 
Bruce Street, North L^s Vegas, Nevada, 89030. ^ 

+10. /News Release: HEW 'News (Office of Education), Monday, September 15, 1975. 

Detail^s the funding provided by HEW's Office of Education in fiscal 1975 
to improve educational opportunities for the handicapped. 'Teacher training,^ 
grants to states ,• regional center's for t^jf; handicapped were all funded — news - 
• .release elaborates o*n exact amounts. 

+11. 1976 Grants, Awards and Stipends . Washingt'on^ D. C: Epilepsy Foundati-on ' of 
Amei^ica Research and Training Institute (1828 fStreet, N. W., 20036). 

Describes awards offered each year to qualified professional!, students, and 
others who may wa^nt to explore a "neurological d>3order that affects four 
miUion Americans. Resea/ch grants, tra^ining grants and f^lowships awarded 
by the Epilepsy .Foundation#6f America's Research and Training Ins^Cute are 
detailed in this a^inounceinlnt . 

12. ' Proia, Nicholas C , cind Vincent Digaspari. Barron's Hafidbook of American 

College Financial Aid (Revised). Woodbury*, New York: Barron's Educational 
, Seri-fe^. Inc. (Il3 Ci;ossways^Park Dri-ve, 11797), 1974. 508 PP. $6.95. 

intended for prospective transfer students, high school seniors, their parents 
a'nd guidance counselors, this handbook provides data on financial aid programs 
m over luOO four-year private and public colleges. Information is also Rre- 
s^nted on college selection, factors to consider in determining college costs, 
^rinancial aid "packages," types and conditions of grants and loans, how to 
o§ffi.n -appljication forms, and when co apply for financial aid., 

13. Suchar, Elizaoeth W,. Guide to Financ lal >Aid for Students and Parents . College 
Entrance Examination Board. New York, New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
Reference, Technical, and Review Book Division (On$ West 39th Street, 10018), 
1975. 2^5 pp. $4.95 (paper). * * _ ' . * 

Intormation on^ every major financial aid source in the country is presented. 
.Basic Educational Oppo^rtunity^ Grant Program, financial aid^ from states, 
^Guaranteed Student Loan Program, special-purpose programs 3?id J-Qcal* fir^ancial 
aid are covered. Listing of U. S. colleges and universities with their 
current tuition, 'feefe and mother expensed is provided. 0 ' - 

U: Vittich, Wabter A. Educa^r's aulde tQ Free Tapes, Scripts,, Transcript: iohs 
(Twenty-second Edition;. Rand^J||, Wisconsin: Educators Pr^Ogress Service, 
/ " Inc. (53956), 19/5. 254 pp. 

♦ ' Infonnation on' source, availabii iSs^and, content of 516 free audiotapes and 
cassettes, 196 vi'deotapes and casse\es, ^8 scripts an4 229 audiod^scs is 
presenLed. Canadian and Australian availability indices, are also provided. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF PERSONS WITH HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS IN 
PHYSICAftoUCATION* RECREATION AND .RELATED AREAS 



-Introduction 



Recreation and physical educatloq programs can fulfill le'isure time needs 
of persons with handicapping cohditipns, but they alo;rte' should npt.be represeji- 
*ted meeti^ng all pf the intellectual, social, physical, and- emotional needs * 
of all such persons. People need to f«el useful; to make a contribution to life. 
More jobs and opportunities to give, create, produce., and experience the main- 
streanf of life must be created. Although times and lifestyles^, ile changing,^ the 
United States is^still a work-oriented society. Having a jcs^jt^h mean statp 
in the community, money to live on and spend as one chooses, and feelings of^self- 
respect, self-conf idenoe, and self-worth. If raainstreaming, or integration of 
impaired, disabled, and handicapped persons is to be achieved, it will have to be 
carried out in all aspects of life and not merely in -academic or leisuxe settings. 



Economic Concerns is one of t^e five major topic areas to b« 'discussed at 
the White House Conference on Handicapped Individuals* to be held May 25-29., 1977 
at the Washington Hilton Hotel. Subtopics under this general heaci'ing are "Employ- 
ment and the Handicapped" and "Economic Impact 6n the Handicapped." State confer- 
ences to be held prior to the national^'conference will provide opporrtinities to 
deal with specific problems and the real priorities of the people in each state. 

- ^W^tion 503 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 requires that contractors 

and sui?con tractors who. do .at least $2500 woifth ol work for- thV* federal government 

cannot discriminate against disabled people, and must make efforts to "intlude 

(Qualified disabled people in their, companies. Section 504 of the Act requires 

that anyone having a federal grant must establish a program of non-discrimination 

in thjg administration of its program." This section can have far-reachfng effects 

applying to Schools, colleges., hospitals, nursing homes, and other institution§^ 

and, organizations . , ' • . *' ' 

' *. 

The Committee on Recreation and Leisure,?President * s Committee oi) EnlTloymenc 
of the Handicapped includes he^resentat ives <>f- thl" National Recreation and Park 
Association, six o^ its .bsanchesf and the American Alliance for Health, Physical^ 
l^ducatioil^ and Recr edition. The National* Recreatiop and f arkj^ssociation and 'the/ 
American Alliance for Health Physical Education, and Recreation have adopted 
policies that bromote equal employmeat opportunities iot person^s with* handicapping 
conditions in the recreation and park professions. ' ^ , 

Affirmative action may be one solution, but man^ more are" needed. Attltudinal 
as well as architectural barriers muly| .,i}</lUminated . * According to Albert T. 
Pimentel, President, American .Coal itUn ,y*f;(iiti2ens with Disabilities, "Affirma- 
tive action for* the handicapp"^ will.iily.*>fi a nice sbtinding phrase untij. it is^ 
backed up yith-suf f iclent concretie aatw)L*j^ ,*',,* 



1 ' '« . 

Albert I. Pimentel. ^peaking Out. Performance . 26:1-J2; »Ju^y /August 1974. p. 4. 



; Explanations Jov symbols are irtcluded in IntvodupHon, vii.' ' * • 

/ * Employment o*f ^Persons witri Handicat^ping , ' ^ ^ 

Conditions in Physical 'Education and Recreation * ^ 

^ . , Annotated Sting of ^References ^ • * 

2 Blind. Visually Handicapped Workers in Recreation 
Services: Guidelines tor Selection, draining, Placement -.^ New Yovk^e^ York; 
phe* Foundation (15 West Si:^*^enth Street, 10011), l^jjj^* ' Ar ' 

'This_ pamphlfeC offers a. rationale for erapioyinent of visually handicappq^ 
persons in the field of recreation.^ Criteria for selection, training, and 
placement of visually impaired personnel »are presented along with job ' * 

"Summary notes and visual /requirements of four categories of employment ^ 
opportunities in the pecTeat ion- f ield . Development of a working relation- 
•ship be t we er^ those in the? tecreadion f leld -and 'rehabilitation agencies is 
recommended. » * * 

Ashcr£>ft, S. R. jC. Hirley; an4 V. Hart. Development of leadership j)er- 

sonnel in vis-ually handicapped. Education for the Visually Handicapped , 
^ 3(4>: 109-110;^December ^971, 

Reports topics discussed and general views expressed at a short-term 
study institutei The need for programs 'at the advanced graduate level 
to develop well-qu'al if led professionals is stressed. Special accreditation 
p,rocredures are not reypnen^ied . Six ^llow-up steps worthy examining are 
outlined; (a; teache^^d'ucat ion prpgrams at Che undergraduate and master *s 
degree levels, (b) a study of personnel needs, (c) development of cross- » 
category short-tejm study institutes, (d) cooperative programmatic re- 
search, (e) interinstitat icJnel staf£ expt^nges, and (f) use of program 
consultant teams. ^ * ' . 

Brolin, Donn E. Vocational Preparation of Re^ai'ded Citizens . Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1976. "312 -^p. $13.^5. 

In the chapter on joh placement and follow-up t^e author contends that* 
while these areas may bie rhe most^ important components of thi vocational 
preparation procevss,' they are probably the least well conceived and at- 
tended to activities in Jthis process. Exaraples^pf the kinds of jobs 
mentally handi<.apped persons can perfgrm are presented along with sources 
of occupational information. 

Dunn, Diana R., editor' G,uidelines ^or Ac t ion-Dcveloping *0pportuni<:ie3 'fior 
Che Handicapped in .Rul reat ion , Parks and LeisOre Services . Washington, D*C.: 
National Recreation and ^ark Assoc iat ion, 1971 . 

DuSLribus a project designed to provide forums for development of guide- 
lines to stimulate recruitment, education, tjraining, and employment of. 
hand icapped , individual s in tbe recreation and park field and individuals } 
to provide manpower for recreation and park progr^ams and services for 
special populat ions^ One planning session, seven workshops, and one eval- 
uation session were organized and convened during the project period, '^ork- 
shop.Jtrainees were selected accorcjing to these key criteria: multi- 
disciplinary, interprofessional and geographical diversity. Recommendations 
were made in the areas of Advocacy, Recrtiitment , Ed<jcation, Employment, 
Services .Pub 1 ic Policy, and Research and demonstration. 

& 



5. Hawkins, Donald E. , pcnd Peter 'j. Verhoyen. Ut ilizartion of Disadvani;aged 

Workers in Pui^lic Park and Recreation -Services^ , • Washingtory, D, C. ; ^Ameri- 
can Association for Health; Physical Education, and Recreation, and National 
A:reat ion- and Park Association, 1974, ' ' , ^ ' 

- -1 • • . V, - ■ 

+6. If You're an Employer in the Recreation, Parks, Leisure, or Cultural Serv^|»s ^ 
Fields, Then There are Some Facts you Should Know about Hiring the Handicapped . 
' Washington, D.^C: U, S. President^'s Corninittee on Employment of the •Handi- 
capped " * > , ** , » * 
( ' ^ ^ , ^ — i 
+6. Matin, Lester^ and Margin. Nayowith. Their hanJs^ar^ made tor helping: recre- 
ation aide.anfti associate pnogram at Buttonwood 'Farms. Challenge ''(newsletter), 
5'(4): 8-9, >larch-April 1970. . ^ < ^ * . 

Moderately and severely mentally r^tarde^ adolescents , and adults are being 
' trained to work m recreation and rehabilitation prograrns. This recreation 
aide and associate program/ intensively trains parXi*cij>dnts fpr eight weeksip^ 
during the summer in tasks commensurate wit*h their abilities. Jobs await 
these trainees m rest homes, irrstitutio/^s and similaY facilities. The pro- 
. gram engenders self-sufficiency in gradcates.and helps aTlfeviate the la'tor 
shortage in service professions,* ' ^ ?I 

> _ ^ 

-f8. Nayowith, Martin H. A -proposal for trairfing educable men-taLl^ retarded ^ 
adolescents and youth for roles as physical education, recreation aiders ^and 
associates. Americah Corrective TherapyJournal 24 (4) : 115-117 ,^ July- ^ 
August 1970. 

Discusses the potential labor force among mentally retarded persons of bot^ 
higher and lower ability. Describes^ Bfittonwood Harms program which trains 
moderately ^Ibd severely mentaily retarded youths' aqd adults to woi^k m r-ecre- 
ation and rehabilitation. Participants in the , eight-week training program 
are reimbursed for assisting staff in daiiy^^act ivit ies assOc lated ^with the 
treatment of handicapped Children. Upon graduation they see}^ service type 
jobs in rest homes and mental gs wall aSv other types- of hospitals. , 

» * 

4-9. Performance . A publ i'cat ioij of the President's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. ^'^ ^ . 

<^ . * ^ ' 

This nationally disCributed magazine \s designed to report progress in the 
nationwide program to-'proyide employrae^it opportunit ies -for all "handicapped 
workers, to keep Governors' and ct>mmunity committees irtformed of new pro- 
moti9nal and . eduoat lonal' ac t ivit ies , and to provide all reaciers^«?ith up- 
to-date general information ^^oncefmng latest developments in the fielijs of 
rehabiliat ion and placement. of the disabled. ^ , 

IQ. President's Committee un^goprloyment of the Handicapped. Af fxrma live" Action ^ to 
Employ Handicapped People . ^Washington, •[) . C. : the Committee (111 1 ^Twentieih., 
Street, N. W, , 20010), n,d. 8 pp. - • ^ ' 

- This leaflet provides information on how Section 503*of the -fl^habilitat ion 
Act of 1973 affects ptifployer'^ and" prott^cts job' seekers and employees. The 
«llaw on federal contracts is designed to open up more employment oppdrturPit ieS 
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fo.r qualified phys^ally and mentally impaired, disabled, or handicapped ' 
people and to eliminate job discrimination based on physical or mental^ 
• ha1:\d leap ping conditions. Presented are the definition of and need fot"*^ 
affirmative action as well as the re<iuirements\o'f the law." Aspects^ such 
as applicability^ certification, ^nd enforcem^t are dealt with 'in* a 
question and answer format. A list of Regional %0f f ices ^nd Assistant. ' • 
Regiona*l Administration of the U. S. Department of Labor is also included.^ 

11, "Regarded' ass ?.st in reforestation project. New Directions ^ 5(^) June 1975.^ 
.(Newsletter the {^atioaal Associatioi^^of Coordinators of State Programs 
for the Meifhally Retarded.) • ' , « ' 

Brief arti&ie^ tells of Interstate Paper Corporation's employment of \ 
mentall}^ t'etarded citizens in a reforestation project in cpastal Georgia. ^ 

» * \* * ' 

>2.' U. 'S, Qffiee of Education, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped^. 

'' Selected Career Education Proi^rams or the Handicapped * Washij^toa^ D.C., : 

the Bureau, 1972. * - ' , ^ ,/ • ^ 

A listing and description'of career education programs for ^the handi- 
capped conducted in 39 states a^id Pi^erto Rico. 

ADDENDUM ' . » ' • , ^ 

+1, DiMichael^ Salvatore G. The director's column: * thQ. rig^it to work for , ^ 
the handicapped: part I. ICD News (newsletter), 12(1) : ICT-ll , i9/6. 
(Paper delivered at annual convention of the National Catholic Education 
Association, Division of Special Education, Ap'^il 3, 1975. Copies of the 
entire pap*§r are available upon request) * * , 




Recent advances in leg^lation i4cognize the rights of persons withs 
capping conditions, but a gap in public understanding still exists. ^ 
.is the first part^ of a paper reappraising the right of handicapped people 
to \iork in mainstream jobs. Employment stereotypes are djfscussed asv/^re 
the values of work and reasons "why ^people work. 

2. Dunn, Diana. "A ^Kt id! sc iplinary Approach ftfT Stimulating New Careers ih 
Recreation and' Parks for the Handicapped . Washington, D.C.: National Recrea* 
tion and Park Association (1601 North Kent Street, Ar^^ton, Virginia 2220^), 
n.d. , - , ^ 

r? - * ^ , 

Describes proposed project designed to stimulate awareness of the untal>pe<i . 
source of "potential^ manpower existing in tlie population of persons ;&ith 
handicapping- conditions.. Guidelines for the development of (a) new career 
opportunities f(5r the handicapped, and (b) new career opportunities in' 
r^abili^qtion* in the recreation and park field wi^ be written. 

3, Webb, Ro^tft L. , edito^. Quads* employment experieVictis. publ ished . ^ 
Parapleg]^ew^ , 29,(330): 39, March 1976.^ ♦ 

' : *• f ' ' • ' . 

Announces publicatit)t/» of the 1975 issue (Volume XVItl) of &fihabil ligation - 
4 Gazette , which features a compilation of the employment experiei\(j^s of ' 
101 quadriplegics. , 
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General and program sessions as well as special conferences on physical 
education have beerj sponsored by Associations for Retarded Children 
(Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, South Dakota); Associations for Children With 
Learning Bisabili-ties (Texas, Virginia, California); Councils for Excep- 
tional Children (Oklahoma, Kentucky, Florida,* West Virginia); Easter, 
Seal Societies for Crippled Children and Adults (Massachusetts, M:yinesota) 
and similar organizations. Several state departments of education through , 
special education^ divisions have conducted programs devoted to physical 
education and/or recreation (Wisconsin, New Jersey, "Pennsylvania, Minnesota) 
or general workshops dealing with specific populations in which physical 
activities, motor development, and related arj^as received a great deal of *^ 
emphasis* (North Carolina, Georgia, Wisconsip)^ , ' 4 

AAHPER Percepti^al-Motor Task Force, sponsored a national perceptual-motor 
conference (Cincinnati, Ohio) and two regional follow-up programs (Reno, 
Nevada; Clearwater, Florida). This is another pattern that incorporates 
a mulqyjlier or spin-off effect to' bring- programs closer to grass roo'ts , 
personnel. R£gional approaches m which several states work togetlier m 
programs also have much to gffer (Rhode Island Elementary Physical Education 
Workshop, President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sport s * format ) . Proj- 
ect Aquatics has alsct ut ilized this concept and these proceduresL 

Colleges, universities, community colleg^es, and junior colleges iponsor 
special workshops, and programs for credit during ^school year as vjell as 
during interim and summer terms and through continuing education divisions 
(Louisiana State University at New Orleans, North Dakota State University, 
University of Southern Mississippi, University of Colorado^ Indii^na State 
University). Administrative patterns have included regular schedules as 
well as consecutive days and successive Saturdays. Inservice and/dr college 
credit should be given careful consideration since states and local school ^ 
systems are requiring more frequent participation m credit activities for 
salary increments, recert if icat ion , and personal development. Programs for. i 
paraprof essionals, activity specialists, and aides al5o need to be con- 
sidered and planned especially m terms of roTh of community 'and junior 
colleges (Meridian, Mississippi). * ^ 

Coordinated efforts within, between, and among the six AAHPER ge<|>graphic 
areas have been established through coordinators in each of the pistricts. 
Workshops (Eastern* District ) and special convention programs (Strijthern 
District) have; been implemented through joint efforts of these coordinators 
in cooperation wit^i staff of the Unit on Programs for the Handicapped and 
IRUC. Similar coordinators and liaisons have been established iin several 
gta«tes to im^rov^ two way commurtication among national^ regional /disrtrict , 
state, and local levels. * ^ 

Three regions of th^ country have organized groups to promote coordinated 
action and activity in dealing with specific educational probleis— Southern^ 
Regional Education Board (SREB>, Western Interstates Cojwnis'sion/ on Higher 
Education (WICHE) , and New England States Commission on Higher (Education 
(NECHE); all li6t .professional preparation programs and training projects 
hi^ on their lists of priorities. SREB, The Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. Foundation, 
and AAHPER worke'd together on a_physic^il education seminar series in which ^ 
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teams of physical education and special educators from 15 southern states 
participated. State Departments of Education, ^ehtal Retardation Planning 
Boards and colleges/universities were represented* About 75 workshops were 
conducted a§ follow-up and implementation of individual state plans developed 
during the seminar series. ^ 

'Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) sponsored five workshops in 
early fall 1971 to identify , training needs ^nd develop plans to meet these 
needs in each state. State teams consisted of one representative from each 

^area — iphysical education, recreation, special education. ^ » A 

♦ » . , 

Other federal prograois provide* funds for training activities and projects 
(National Institute of Mental Healthr; Social Rehabilitation Services, 
Office of Education) while still others administer programs that have in- 
direct application and* application to this aspect of programs for handi- 
capped ' fBureau of Outdoor Recreation, National Forest Service). Coordinators of 
specific plans for systmatic attack upon physical education, recreation, and 
related needs should consider existing state plans developed under various 
legislative authorities (Comprehensive Mental Retardation Plans, Comprehen- 
sive Mental Health Plans, Developmental Disabilities Act, Outdoor Recreation 
Plans5 and spe,cial projects (Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, SREB/ 
Kennedy Foundat ion/AAHPER Seminar Series). 

Some public school systems (Prince Georges County, Maryland; Los Angeles 
Courfty, California) have excellent mservice programs for special educators 
and physical edu<_ation teachers responsible for special groups and classes. 
A special physical education supervisor who^ works exclusively with these 
groups fjfovides printed resources, abdiovisual materials and other sources, 
does demonstrati^jn teaching, conducts regular release time inservice pro- 
grams in which teachers participate in a variety of activities and helps 
staff with special problems. ^ 

Many colleges and universities (University of Maryland, UiTiversiCy of Tex^, 
University of Scfuth Florida) and parent associations (Northern Virginia 
Association for Ohildren with Learning Disabilities, Dal-las Association for 
Retarded Children) sponsor or cosponsor developmental cligics to serve 
children with physical and motor probleia^-associated with another condition, 
and tQ provide practical experiences for students in specific curricula and 
courses as well as opportunities for student volunteers. 

Some funded programs (Iowa State University under Title I of Higher Edu- 
cation Act) have included workshops for personnel involved m various as- 
pects of programs for impaired, disabled, and handicapped and follow-up ^ 
consultive services to workshop participants . - 

Meetings sponsored by Texas Association for Retarded Children Jfunded under 
Developmental uisabil xLxt;i> A<-t) brought together representatives of (1) 
colleges and universities, (2) -public education, (3) mental health/mental 
retardation boards, (A) service/civic/volunt^r/parent, groups, and (5)^ 
community recreation departments and park boards to improve communication, 
find more and better, ways to work together, and develop a coordinated and 
unified state plan based on interagency and multidisciplinary action and 
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activities to meet needs of impaired, disabled, and handicapped through 
physical education, recreation, caniplng, and related programsl Training, 
and professional preparation ptrograms and activities were major consider- 
ations in these deliberations aild are to receive high priority in follow- 
up projects and future meetings* 

. Mental health/mental retardation boards or commissions sponsor programs 
on physical education, recreation, and relaCed areas on a statewide basis 
(Arkansas, Texas, South Carolina) or at individOal residential facilities, 
children's colonies, or day care/community service/act ivfty/early child- 
hood ediicacion centers (Arkansas, Minnesota, Kansas, ilississippi. New York, 
Ohj-o) . JRehabiiitation centc^rs (Hot ~Si5r ings , Arkan'sas), hospital schools 
(University J Hospital School, iowa CitV, Iowa), childreji's rehabilitation 
'centers (University of Virginia Hosp^al , Charlottesville, Virginia), and 
speciil recreation centers (Recreation Center for the Handicapped, San 
Francisco, Cal if orni<i'') are ^Iso much involved m special training programs 
and inservice projects that are open and available to a variety of interested 
persons. 

Area Learning Resource Centt-rs (ALRC's) and Regional Resour(^ Centers 
(RRC^) are responsible for sponsoring and conducting a variety of train- 
ing activities. 'Ttiese national networks can serve as means to teach ♦ 
special educators* physical educators, recreation specialists, adminis- ^ 
i^trators, sirpervisors , and others mtc-rested and involved in physical and 
motor activities ^or education, training, hab'ilitation, and rehabi : i tation 
^ protrams for ir^paired, disabled, and handicapped. 

rVlncs from DivisitJns of Special Education have been used to produce, 
process, and print spet5*ial publ-icat ions. m physical education as well as 
for specific training activities, (Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Georgia, North 
Ca^^>H.r^a), physical education funds nave Deen used for these purposes ^ in 
^'ome states (California, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Colorado). A special 
n^^prograpi television series oh adapted physical education was developed 
in Pennsylvania. 

In addition to exploring listed and otlier models ^nd strategies of the type 
-presented, recognition and utilization of what has transpired previously in regions* 
states, and localities are necessary to avoid unnecessary duplic^io'h of-^effort* re- 
discovery of cne who^l, and to insure 'steady and continued progress. ^Emphasis of 
and procedures for 'regional leadership development institutes and state follow up 
programs are^ • ' . • 

(1) maintain continuity from national through regional to state and local 
^ levels, 

* 

I (2) utilize resources and experience of a national association ^ 
catalytic role, 

(3) insure active <3nd continual consumer involvement, . ^ 

(4) facilitate state and local level mobalization wh'lch previous ex- 
perijince has shown is Lha^isey for success an(j impact of^ training, 
insecsjice, ^ind reVat^ programs and activities. 
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(5) promote "mult iagency , interdisciplinary efforts and -activities to * 
^ minimxEe unnecessary and unwarranted duplication of effort, and 

(6) utili2e as a spring boai;d ar.d point of demarcation exist ing , in- 
formation, materials, and resources as applicable to and appro- 
priate for each state. 

Regional leadership development institutes ana state follow-up programs are to 

^ focus on whys, whats, wheres, whens,^whos, and hows of njainstrearaing as related and 
applied to physical education. Basic goals of the "project include (1) contribute 
to^grov/th, development, health, happiness, and quality of .life of impaired, dis- 
abled, and handicapped children and youth by stimulating more and better opppr- 
tonities to paroiccpate tw public schoo^I pnysical education and^community recreation 
programs and activities, (2; ir^crease understanding, knowledge, and competence of 

* public school pkysical education teachers, special education personnel, adminis- 
trators, supervisors, classroom teachers, and others directly involved in educational 
programs "for impaired, disabled, and handicapped persons so that these personnel 
* are 'more willing and better^ able to initiate. Improve, and expand opp-^rtunit ies in 
physical education and recreation for these populations, and' (3> improve awareness 
and understanding of the general population and lay public regarding role and ;im- 
portance of active participation In physical, recreation, and related activities/ 

these special populations^, Sub-coirponents designe'i to implement, projects goals 
'include (1) development of appropriate materials in areas of concjern, (2) reviev 

. and evaluation of materials through , a special consumer conference, (3) regional 
leadership development institutes, and (A; state follow-up program^. Priority 

' states in one region are tu participate in both regional and state programs durihg 
the first year; other states without 3EH Training Projects and/or which surveys 
indicate low levels of program activity are to be a part during the'secon^ year; 
and nonptiority states during the third year. Project is d'esigned to maintain 
contact and continue involvement of all st/ites through monitor, follow-up and 
evaluation ac^tivities after their regional institute and initial state follow up. 
Activities are mterlocktti so tnat one activity leads smootnly to the next. Ex- 
tensive "evaluat i^n model ,is presented including procedure by which one subcom- 
ponent is evaluated by participants and outcomes of next stage the project- 
-The project -IS structured so tnaC programs and activities c<in De continued after 
termination of this project. 
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Annocat&d Listing ol Referpnc*;^^ 

1. Daily, RQDecca r. Worksnopi> cna.t work SELMC/RMC mservice training. Teaching 
Exceptional Children , '-^(,1); 71-73, 'winter 1972, 

An overview of thr<-^ tc-i nt-^r trair mg 'pr.>>;ra'^.s U<;^velopec by the Special Eda- 
ca'cioa Instr^ictionil Mat^-rnU Center R-^ior^al Meaia Center Network. 

*2. Garove, Wiili^in £. , and ctrn.-rs. The :^>j%^lopr.trr.t of liservice ?rograr-s for 
Leadersnip Personnel rl npl.-'ye d m Residential Institutions for the Mentally 
Retarded'.' Fir.al report. ' P itt sb'^rgh, Pennsvlvar.ia : Pittsburgh Lniversitv 
School o£ Ldu ati>-'a. lL/, j30307 . ^ 

The Darpostf tn^ ?trv'l^--ct -a^ Jevelop* a real it/-Dased sfrul-^tor v^th 
training nat^r^als as ^r.t rc-.qonent of prcservice and mstrrvice training 
progra-s for p^er^cns ir. leaUe-r ^hip posit icns m p'^bli::* residential institutions 
:cr t'it.^ -er.tallv nan-:: i^_apped . -In o^rier tc identiry me resfconsioil it les and 
probIe"is of leaaersnip personnel, site visits, consultation^, and personal 
interviews wc-r e' ^pn- jc ted . The prcble~s iOentirlec: .oncernea rredical staff, 
rtrr>^-nnei --.anagencn t , - ^ epar fent ^ads, dus mess r.ana^er^ent , physical plant, 
patients, _^TJ%unity relations, poli-ies and r'egiuat ions , ana nursirfg staff. 
A simulated in5t;tJti^_n was assigned frcr. realitv based incidents gathered 
fror. interviews m ^tatt- .-;..r.o.:ls and nospitals for the rrientally handicapped. 
The -eve! op-en t of prC-ger > i ^e - and mserv'ice training exercises to isplenent 
the SITU la tor was st.ill m tn^ pkinning stage at tre tir.e tne report was 
wr^itten. An assessr:er:t of the reliability of tne siniiilator through pilot 
investigations was a^-so planned- A review of literature and a feasibility 
study condu-tec at the oeginmng of the project led the researchers -to - 
-belie/e s-a^'r a ^ sicu I at ed pro;5ran an provide a venicl^ for exper i-^en tat ion 
and resear-h to prodjce neanrngful changcs^m the nanager.ent of real m- 
stitatioos f . r tne ";entally nandicappea. ^ 

*3,. Hatc.u y.jd^sta, et 3.. "^ uide for Training Recreation Leaders in Constructive 
and C];eative Activities for tre '-lentally Retarded: Inservice Training Manual . 
Buckley, •y'asnington: Rainier State School, n.d. ED • 

uevelcpea as a guiae recreati-.n leaders and volunteers working with - 

tne mentall, han-Ji cappe J , this book:et p?esent^ guidelines and specific ^ ^ 

• act ivit les^ for pnysi.al condit loninj; and social-recreational activities.- 
Recreational thec^ries ana treir application to tne n5enta^iy handicapped are 
presented. Directions 3re»,:iven for physical exerc ises , ^bal 1 and bean bag 
>4apes, r.usical and singing, ^^a'-.eb, and fmgerplays. The bibliography contains 
over 66 iters. * ^ , - ' 

■ 4. Kraus, Richard ^. , and Barnara J. Sates. Recreation Leadership a,nd Supprvis i onj_ 
Guidelise^g for Professional DevrOopaMnr Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: W. B, 
/ Saunders Cdnspany, 1975. • / 

"Chapter*/, ''Staff Development: orientation, mservice training, ai^ fev^aluat,i9n,'* 
presents gui-leUnes f^r instrVice training. Various types 6f inservi'c^e pro*^ 
grams,, are noce^, and -cxanpbDs of spec i f ic- .training programs are pres^ntgd. 
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5.. Physical Education and Recreation tor Che Handicapped. Inforraacion and Re- 
search Utilization Center. Making Workshops Work in Physical education and 
Recreation fo_r Special Populations . Washington, D, C. : the Center, (Pjj^jecc ' 
447AH50022, Bureau of Educatig^i for the Handicapped, U S . Office of Education, 
' 'HEW), March^'i976. $2.23. 

Specific, and detailed information is presented in this* guide to assist 
planners of workshops dealing with physical education, recreation and re- 
lated arjeas for impaired, Jisablea,''lind- handicapped persons, Basic con- 
siderations on purposes of workshops, choosing planners and identifying 
workshop part icnpant s, location, andyinancing are covered initially. The' 
majority of the guide is devoted to the following planning considerations: 
program, format, pu|^liclty, facilities, eqviipaenc and> nater ials , personnel 
and' speakers, exhibits, registration, and evaluation. Each planning con- 
sideration is treated m detail in ternis of work to be done before, duri^, 
and after the workshop. Types of formats presented include lecture/addr&s, 
small group duzz session, deconst rat lon/participat ior^ session, visitations, 
panels, happenings, an hour wltn, student session, drop-m center, film 

* center, materials center, and closing session; sample workshop tine schedules y 

for one-day, :)ne-and-one-nalf ^aay , ina tvo-day programs, a^ well as an actual 
workshop progression, are given. Saisple workshop plar^ing chart, equipment 
planning cnarx, and evaluation forms have been include*? in, the guide; all 

9 of these charts and forms were used m various workshops around the country. * 

+6, Timcjons, Lois, There isn't an> wine--a commentary on inservire training, _ 
'Therapeutic Recreation Journal , 2(4): 8-12, Fourth Quarter 1968. 

^ R^conuaends three aspects of mservice training. Teaching activity skills 

(sports, dance, music, drama, officiating, a<5uatics, etc,) must be the first 
emphasis, Methods of working with groups^s the second necessary area of 
training. The final aspect o-t inservie-e IRrainir.g, maturity, is a lifetime 
quest of the employee. 

7. U. S, Depa rtmen< of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education,. 
The i<Qving Rec^reation Leader Training Guide: An Inservice Training Source 
for^ Inner-City Youth Services Personnel . Wasnington, D. C, : Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Prirrting Office, 1971, Catalog No, HE 5.287:87053. 

This guide provides a nme-untT training program to be conducted over a 
16-hour time' period. It is designed to tram qualified leaders, which 
includes indigenous leaders from the eennomically , socially and educationally 
deprived corsmuni t ies . 

+8', Zingale, Don, Tneorv into practice': an inservice approach. Journal of 

Pnysical education \yid Recreation , 46(9;: 31-32, November/December 1973. " 
t . -■- ■■- ■ . -.^ _ ^ 

Describes a oro^ram for teacher training yfstitutions that can help briiigc ' 
the gap betv-tren theory' and practice, The^eacher training institution is 
seen as both an educational and a community service. Research-oriented 
speciaJist-s are called upon to tr'ansform ^Important research findings into ^ 
applicable f"ormats for students, faculty, and local public school teachers. 
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ADDENDUM 



Project ACTIVE Technical Report ^^11 . Oakhurst, New Jersey:,^ 
of Ocean Schoal District (Dow Avenue, I7I55), 1974. 7 p^p. -a-. 



4 

T$iwaship 



'Ppoje'^'t ACTIVE (All Children Totafy^lnXolved Ex^ercismg) a program of 
training teachers to provide an individually prescribed physical education 
program for handicapped children. Teacner teaming consists of. learning 25 
competencies v^a.a 40-hour in-service program invoj^ing Ceac>ier& in » _ ^ 

practicum experiences with children evidencing a ^vari^ty of nandicappj^g 
conditions. ^ Pupils arV provided a four-step individualized physical activity 
program connnensurate 'mt^i chiiir needs which involves testing, assessment, 
prescription, and evMpataon . This report describes "Project ACTIVE in 
terms of goals, evide^c^. of need for program, context, costs, apd evidence 
of effectiveness* ' ?id0s^ted iti detail is Che evaluati</n strategy designed V< 
to determine effectiveness of the oroject. 

Reynolds/ Grace, compiler* Project Aquatics Workshops 



Vasnington: 



>jecL Aquatics, 



Long view , 
VMCA of Southwest Washington, (P.O. 



\ Bex 698, 98632), ^H^W Proj ec t ■ "HO0395?) 1975. 150 pp. 

Project Aquatics provides a r^eglonal and national approach to train 
"top teass" to mobilize personnel and groups in their respective states. 
These groups will, irr turn, develop, promote, and implement aquatic 
programs for cnose with special neeas ^hroughoat' their states. This 
manual contains agenda and proceedings from two Project Aquatics. 
Workshops > (November 8-10, 1975, in Seattle, W*ashington, and November 
12-14, 1975, in Columbia, Missouri;. Subjects covered include the state 
of the art, organization and administration of aquatic programs. for the ' 
handicapped, program safety, pdoI demonstration activities, and pool and 
aquatic facilities for* impaired and' disabled persons. Programs m YMCA's, 
colleges and the Red Cross are described. Project Aquatics State Plan 
guidelines and a list of films and wnere to order them are provided. 
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VOLUNTEERS 
Introduction 



/ 



The organized recreation and park Qovecenc was began by. volunc^r leadership. 
Voluntary cofitribuc ions supported the Playground and Recreation Association of 
'America, a service organization wnich stood ori the Sront lines ^of conaaunity recre- 
ation development for over i\tzy ye^rs a^ the National Recreation Association. 
Voluntary youth-serving agencies such as t-he Boy Sco^uts of America, Girl Scouts, 
and Camp Fire Girls'have played an important role in the organized recreation 
movement. The' neighborhood cencer %v:oncept start'ed wich the establishment of 
settlement houses in urba,n slums b> wealthy philanthropists and social Reformers. 
Although early emphasis in leisure srervices focused on programs for the urban 
poor,*the movement soon outgrew its/ social v?ork image. Nevertheless, volunteer . 
organizations, support, and personnel continued to provide invaluable service to 
the recreation field. * ' - , , 

, Although* there exists a relative abundance of inforiration on- the subject of . 
volunteers, this type of material is generally in the form of on-the-job or in- 
. service training for the volunteer, Descript;.ons of sa^cessful volunteer programs 
ab6und. Except for descriptions of programs using college students as volunteers 
in their majo"r areas of sEudv, little- ilrformation on working with volunteers' has 
come from the college .or university. In view of th& current tightening of Che 
budgetary, belt In all areas of recreation ^nd leisure services, and the volunteer's 
potential contribution to such programs, a course on selection, training and super- 
vision of volunteers could well be incorporated into eitner graduate or' under- . 
graduate professional programs m recreation. Staff « shortages in institutional 
settings make proper recruitment and utilization of vplunteers even more important 
in* providing recreation services. 

f 

A brief article in the December L5-Z-5 Parks and Recreation descrioed a partner- 
ship in which a Ca lifor nia* advertising firrri nas volunteered its. consulting services 
to a local park ~d is trie t . Although this example concerns a park district 'w-ith a 
program of land acquisition, this typ^ of voluntary service could also be utilized 
by community recreation agencies concerned vith special populations. Rather than • 
being of direct bene'fit to ^ consumer, it is of primary benefit to the recreation 
program,* department, or agency. Thus the rec^eatlion department is placed 'in the 
receiving or consumer role instead ox its' traditional role as trainer and super- 
visor of volunteers. Tbis^relationship need not be considered charity, fof in 
tnis example as in the traditional model of * Volunteer ism, both voltir^teer, consumer, 
and community stand to gain. The recreation program or agency receives the benefit 
of an ''outsider's'* iAisignt and services whic4^ it might not otherwise be able to 
afford. The service-providing business or agency benefits from increased public\ 
exposure, and the community is provided with better service. ♦A 
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An p o t ^tyd Lis t i r. g o f e r e r if c es 



One ^ uvadc of La^.'t: : 



ilOri Recruiting Jfrict;. . 

Washington, D. C . . ACTl.'*^* (812 Connt^ticjt 
Free (single .'v^pv).. ' 



This Droci;iure details t-.c- F-ster ffanapar-ent Progra^ 
citizen volunteers* m a varaeCs -f 5ervice>^. Berefi 
adults and cnllJren are ae sen bed. 



Gi^andpareCit Program 



Crawford, Korert W. h^-v. 
10412;: 13-16,^--^, -^'^ 



t^ ^et 3nu .<tv*_p 



4c 

vnicb involves senior 
.s to participa^ ms^ 



rks and Recreation, 
^_ ^j—^ 



is Jiscussed. 
ibed. A day 

^ar^'p lor V.^rrcillv retaraec 3-^ physical.*/ - i-.d ai^pea adults operates 



The need for .-Ij-t-crs i" rt-cr 
Voijnteer serv^^es m t.-^e^ area^ 
progr<in:s, -^ultt^ral scrvizes 



r^^at I " A J VI so rv C 
spt.^ial prb^ir^-s are des 



Man. 



/jlantters th^re art- als- 



Cvtryn, U-o-*, a-^:: Ao-re> Vihlei". Tr'airi"^ -f vclanCeers 
t a r da 1 1 on- - a-;- e :% ?e r -ii-c - 1 . .^.t^ r 1 - an_ Jo'^rna: of Orthop^ycni^ 
■^.99, 1963. ^ 




tne field of re- 
V, 35(3): ^93- 



Davls, Jcnn h 
habi^irat ion. 
December 19^2. 



. . 'j-^ia rib" 
Arierican Corr-- 



facet 



tne aa":ini3 



tration of re-* 
2b''6)^: iV0-rf3, NQve-:;t>er- 



Aucror con tenuis mat vdjntirisj^ c^^j] 



a voljnttrer. A strong 
m ovtrcos?xrt>: Tia-^cwer shorta^;e3 



c:\bt- a val^aole addition to the service 
arT^aDentariun; cf tnt^ corrective tr.er^pist. describes project iiesigned to 
explore vays ir. -.^i-n /Jl^nteer^^ can -e .sed m pablic tax-sjpported social ^ 
and renabiliiat 101 servict ai;enciLS, and to explore &r-e of th<i ways in 
whicn clients ^emg^ n-lped .^luntt^crs can ccntrxb-^te to cne Service as # 

volunteer support we service :an aid tne t*herapisC" - 
nd m --ricrt^ng tne nu">lic a^ to the 
potential cf his disciplines to -eet .nr.et reeds^m tnc '.o-x'^.nicy. 

FGP^'s foster lov^, h3ppin**ss. DISKS Ne ws- and \ levs rOkiaho-.a ^epar trr,ejlt of 
institutions. Social inn Pcnab il i tat 1 ve Services newsletter;, 23(9-10): , b-9 , 
October 1973. ' ^ * * ' 

Describes the- Foster ^.ran^jpirent >roi:f ar (FG?; which celebrak-d its tentn 
*annivcrsa^-y m Septenber 197S, Although ^ost of tnc article is about FG? 
in Oklahoma, -jcn is nationally 'ipplicaole. * 

Fredericks, H. Bud; Virtor L. Bai\iwin; «:ayne Hanson; and Phyllis rontana. 
Structi^rc y-ur vol'Jnt--rs. p^..^,-^ r -..^n anH Training of the Ment ally Retarded, ' 
7(1): 26-31, February 1972. ^ ' ^ 

Presents a nt^thod which permits teachers to utilize volunteers to conduct 
programed mstr-jrtion Iti either a preschool setting pr other settings for 
sevZ'felv handicapped mildren. A siTMplifii.>d riethod of teachinj> behavior 
modification netnods is described as well as a nethod of providing programs 
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for Che volunteez^s co follov. 'The -^odiil nas tJeen succcss'ful ly utiliJied in 
a number of x lasses for pres^no^^l njulciple hand i.caj3t^ed a^> well as trainable 
Dentally retarded classes. " ^ 

7. ,Gersten, Jeronie W. £f f ez^i vene^-> of aucs iHf a perceptual noc'or training pro^ 
grain for chil'dren witn ledrnip.;^ J i^aD 1 1 1 1 les . Archives of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitatio n, >6(3>: :0-*-K0, M-arcn 

Learning dis^ibled ' niiwr^rn were j^xven j prOgra-t snc.luain^ gross and fine 
rjotor •coorjiinat ion, lan^ua^e, art, dance, rosic , ar.d perceptual trainings 
After treataea: t)/ !u Vdrictv therapists, p.iilf tne' ^ hild ren. wc-re treated 
by two non-pro: cssional aiceS.. At -tne One af 4 to 7 ;^nths, both groups 
inip>r»ved si^p.if i _dnt 1 » , ^ii^. no i f : er ences fcjna ^cween the tvo groups. ' 
The aide pro^rar ad t i.-v'^ ^i-^- e it Icwt-r in cost tnan the 

tnerepist progr^'^ ^r t-.-r t nc^ f irst -ir . 
^ '» ' 

-6. Granam, rarl C. ' 1 ibrar la-. > . A EruKsnt^i : :or jj-_L^^'^c-er Workers . Chicago, 
liiinoi^: N*fti_^r.al 'i-^sier Strai ^o^ietv fcr Crippiea Children and v-.^^^^lts 
(2023 West O^der. A.-t.nue, -0612;,, ri?^3. ^ . • ^ * 

t 

Books inJ pa^crlets I iSt--;c ir tr.is r IdI i:!Z'rapny nay be of interest ^ 
wol^nl^ji^r'^ *' r'ki-^;, Easter 5t>-^! c^ccicties. Matt-ri^is are riroupe<: 

-inder tht. 1 Ijwin/ '^ic a : -^ii,^ : Ear<^r, -arc Inf : rctj^t loi on Rehab li-i tat ion 
and t^t; Haa^i i.. ippt-'d , vtrr^^ral rn*'--;r'::-it icn on \: 1 untarisr. , Irfcrnation for 
Board MeTD-.-rs, :l^nt*,-cr S*r.i;'?5* •^^rtireJ Persons as c lunteer s , Youth 
as Volunteers,^ an^ Su^^^est^^J ?-ri^fJ^ als.' 

-9. ^- nill-an, A., ecut^^r. r".: i t'-^r la I t.ie . 'I unteer anc tnerape^t'ic rer- ^, 

Creation servirt:.. T ^tf_r^>j:_ .^_r_e , reat ic-r Joar^al , 50;: 2,^2, First Ouar\:er, 
197K • ' 

Disc J s t^e r^fd t^^ s-r.tmizc zi-".:: put into perspective the role of th^ 

vol^jnteer ^r. t ^»_'r -sp*_ ^ t i r<r^" r t-j 1 1 jr.a^ ^Serv i ^ E^pn.3siZtrS in:i isptrnsibi 1 ity 

of tnerapc^ti, r'-^re^ti^^r sp*- iili'^t t_ 'ir>;j"''i7'^t r>:'n and^ pa-ja^cier^t of 

volunteer St-rvirc^ m tie re^ r^at: i o-^ 7. r ^^r 

> > ^ ,f^' • ^ 

10. V ?:ra^s, Si-r.irc:. j-.i^Esrran : ^^t^^-/ T- e 'rcUi:-; .r^'.unteer. Hec^r c-at ij^m 

L eajJeVsr i p arJ S -.-f-c r -^- ig-. _ _ - - ^-^e-- f - r "r/5>-- ^si onal Development . 
p^-siiV^jc' p-- la . i' , 1 % 1 3 : . h. ^i.rl^r^ C -pary fWest Wash j ngt on 

* * ' ' . . 

-4jLis'_ -issea ^rL.'s-j_r. tooics -i^ ^ 1 . .j*:';^ : ^ol-mtet r leader^., as well 

as tneir rl r^.l-'-^t, -c,Ic lirr, ir-ir."*: a^- 'pl^.e-'ent, Suggestions for 
• s iDervi - 1 , ti. j'. j.it I >n t-i'i r- : : f I^nt-:er^^ are also given, 

w • • ' 

11. ^ Krdtzer, S. r. '.it- : r.'. rapei^t i-" . = *^ of ^rluntvt-r students. P s^cr^ o t jle r a p e u t i c 

' A gent s: Nev P: ^ s _f_^r J^onp r J^t^^^-J^: - / I <^ Fur^ni v and lege hers . Ed i t td b y f 
Bernar-i F , ^<rn-.^ _*r. Neu ":>r<, Y^;rK. '^^olt, Reinhart and Winston, 1969- 

12. Levin, S t a n 1 «_ / . V^, : j t .^r .^liLl^^*^ Ij^t U ioi^. _ _'!LQ _ j_uA^iS _ Ir. 1_2 • Wa S h i n g t on , D C . : 
%ood-«ill In-Ju^t r'i^.^ .-f -^r'-ri 1, In.. . '"^Attenti : Cent ra i' Serv ic es , 9200 

Wi or s i n Av cnuL , ■ 'j : - < . 1 0 . "^'O p'j r set . 
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Pife-DAred by Goodwm IndasCrie^ a^j part of a Federal /esearch ana demorfSCrat ion 
grant', the series of i2 handbooks^ is designed asfetst with the pr^ajiization 
and administratron of volunteer pVogr^nis ip rehaoa'ijtation facilities serving 
handicapped and dxsadvan^a^d pcr^ons^"\ihe' h^i^db*o>yis , ranging m lengt^i f rom ^ 
2Q tq.-hQ pages, cover va?iO'J5 aspects .jf.. volfente>r i^lg : . Why Involve Volunteers^ 
.How, Volunteers Can Help, kiow to OrgaiiiEe a ' Vol.ante^h:^ ^rOgrarr;, Ho# to A'dministeV 
a Volunteer Program, How to Rec^Oit'*^r^^iunt€ers',^ How/lo J interview and 'Pt^ce . 
Volunteers, How 'to Prepare Vvlun;*^ers to li^lp, 'Hpw cA ^ipervise and Evaluate 
Volunteers, How to Motivate Vufapt^^ers, How to, I no or"^ annate Gr6up VolunteeiJ.n^, 
How to' Assure Responsible VcIunU'eVi^^^, .ijid Ca'ttiloi^^ Resou^C^es. ^The i:e- 
'source .vonjpxlat i^n m-^ludes: avaf raDl$'*ij\*rxifc^, J^jr^ o? |gencj.es 

aad organ izat i«>ns , publications, 'anrxjtatcd* btBllography of selected lit^ra-4^ 
ture, etna a»jd .'1 Sua ! "atcrLi.* ^. ' * . • 



^ Levin, Stani^^ , Kber: J. ']rii:,AS, >.n; t/ Esco Oberi^ann. :rhe State of the A rt I 
Inausirics^u" Aj-.erTca/ Inc., Natieral Aljxi li.^.r - to OooC'*M,li lUckistrrb* , /October 

\ 



This Ttfport was cne first of ehrt^e -i^ajor phases of the Volonte^rs in Re- 
nabi 1 ir-at u>n pro:ecC. Prias*^ Two inv^^lvc-d preparation of ir.anuals and special 
^iTe7 la I s Tna L can ::'ro'hcte and ^uide the jr^an izat ic^n , admiT»istration, 
Detterf^ent oino '^Apan^on e: volaritcer part ic ipa't ion m progratns^at, ic- 
hatjjilitation facilities. V jlunt eers - m ^as sCudy were defmed'as any per- 
sons who parti^i:?ace in tne pro^rar; of a rehabilitation f ac 1 1 1 1 y' without com- 
p%^nsarlon m tnv forir. of hourly waives or salary.* Fa^us was on direct- 



service voIur,teu-rs, policv-;La<ing vQl'^nreer^^ saeri^^en^bers of the*facif-, 
• ity's 5oard of I^irecto^ys were exclu*dcC. Ouest lodWUres wetj^-ma i led to 695 
rerta))il itat ion facilities based or. a stratified ra^doif. sanp^le of t.he • , * 
identified universe -s^f rehabilitation facilities in t^^ United States. 
/uestioRS sucn as nur^t^r, -ajor artivitie^, and characteristics^: volui\teers 
• , were , studied' 'along *ith such^adT!^TH.st rat ive concerns as coo^rd ination of 

volunteer activities^ or lentat i-n , ' reco^r»i t ion o^ services and feimburs|- 
nent practices. Executive directors and ad-m ist rators were a&ked to rank 
volunteer iLtivities wr.icti, \n their -jpinion » -provided tne nost be:iefit to 
t.heir reriat)il itat ion prog^arrts. Anothet irnportant asoect of the study foeused 
on .tnv attitudes of Executive directors and ad^^iimstrators towai^d volunteer 
participation m r ehabi 1 1 tijt ion facilities. Questionnaires were' also, sent 
ir. ,nu/.iliar*/ presi.ient^, vol.jnteer coordinators, and -individual volunteers 
^ or, a n^'n-r an -Jo" basis. ^ ' ■ , 

^" 

l4. i.udtke, Roland h, Tne ^hjngXn^ role of volunteers in'-^ ♦'es'ident ial f<fc;ility 
for the -lentalfv fetirded. M^ii^l Retarda tion, 7(6)/t 13-16, December . 196a. 

t _i ~ 

+ 13. News t-HTa--: id agency .clont.eers tu Se'rve parVj dis.i-f'i^X^ Parks and Recreation , 



10(12): '5-4, Deccr.ber 197>. 



DescTiDes ^partnership in/whicn^a California adv^-rt ism^f irin will ac t ^ 
voluntr^ry comriunif at ion's ' consultant s to a two-county park district. Tne 
agency* s creative work and special services in its communications with the 
general public wil'l t>e of particular value the East Bay Regional*. Park 
District irplerrjents its 20-year land acquisition program. i ^ . 
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*16'. Rresident's Conmittee oh Mental Retard^ion. International league of 

S^ocletles for the Mentally Handicapped: Symposium on Volunteers . Wathing- 
*ton, D. C. : 'the Committee, 1971.* ED 067796. 

Present^cl are, six brief papers* (three to five pages) from a symposium 
focusing °on roles whi^ch' volunteers can play for mentally retarded per- 

^ sons in terms of direct service, community leadership, and motivation, 
qf governmeftts toward acceptance of responsibility. The papers examine the 

'following issues: ,the .roles of volunteers as innovators, coordinators o'f^ 
services, and programs, expediters, and advocates; volunteer youth organi- 
zations in .the* United States, Canada, and Sweden; leadership training pro- 
grams for voiimteers; the relationship between volunteers and prbf essionals 
the importance, of social action to edy<iate and mobilize t^e community; 
V .,aiid the 'necessity of cooperative Efforts with govecnmefttal agencies. The 

♦International' League of Societies for the Mentally Handicapped is ex- 
plained.' Included is a declaration on the ri^ts of mentally retarded- 
persons. » ^ ' . 

+17. Special issue: .voluntarism. Parks and Recreation , 10(12), December; 1 
* » ** • 

Articles of particular interest include the' following : How to Get and 
Keep Volunteers,* pp. ^15-16,46-48; Starting *a New Qareer at 65, p. 17; , 
Why.'i'm Not a-Volunteer, pp. 20,50; Refugees -Meet American,' pp. 22-26;" 
Maximizing Human Res6ufces, pp^ 2^-29,48; j Role and' Responsibilities of 
the Volunteer Coach, pp. 34-315, 52; One Person' Mak?es a Di/ference, pp, 
39-41; Help American ''Get Physically Fit^ pp. 3^,51-52*. 

18. Youth NARC, a division of £he National Association for Retarded Citizens. 
Youth's Wanted . (Brochure.)* 

Describes various way^rof helping mentally retarded people and suggests 
* joining Youth NARC. It is volunteer organization df young people ."pledged 
to serve as friends to mentally retarded persons in their own communities 
and to wor«K irt'cooperation with local, state, and national associations 
^ for retarded citizens*' For further information contact your local 

Association for Retarded Citizens or Youth NARC, 2709 'Avenue E East, 'f.O. ' 
Box 610^, Arlington, Te;^, 76011 * * ' ' ' - * 
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AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 



• Each of the f<yllowing audid^isual materials de'als with one or more of the 
activity or therapy fields. Mal^e indicated contact for each listing to obtain 
additional information about its availability and procedures to borrow, rent, 
©repurchase. . , 

' ♦ . • 

1. T;:hQ|^ecisiofi (16mm ol 8mm, 25' minutes). ' ^ / • 

American Physical Therapy Association, 1156 15th Street, ,N.W. , Washington, 
D. C.\ 2000^. ^ . * " , ' . . . ^ 



This is a f ac;tual , complete and ^fully documented educational career film 
about the profession of physical trherapy.. Areas of work, training, skills, 
' 'educational requirements, and career opportunities are shown with actual 
patients and in, different workAg atmospheres.' 

2.^ First Things First: Occupational Therapy and the Developing Ch^M. (16mm, 



sound, color, 15 minutes)'.* American Occupational Therap^ Assoc^Cion, 6000 
Executive Boulevard, Rockville, Maryland, 20852. Purchase $99 . ^Rental 
$15.00. , : ^ 

This film pi;esents ways occupational therapists help developmentally disabled 
children learn motor, sensory, perceptual, social and psychological skills 
they need to grow to _their fullest pX>tentfal. Occupational therapists ajre , 
shown helpinjg devel6pmentally impaired infants and chitdren gain basic learn- 
ing skills. Exploratory play techniques are demonstrated to mothers of in- ' 
^ fants d^iagnosed as needing help. Infant: stimulation programs of this typ^ 
are held by county health departments, so parents can develop skills to help , 
'their children at home. Other therapists in the /ilm work with develop- * 
mentally disabled children in public school and clinic-based self-care p^ro- * 
grams, and in the home. Emphasis is on the importance of early detection 
and intervention, health maintenance, rehabilltion, and remediation in the 
compreheivaive health ^ca^e of chiTdren. 

3. For ,Today and Tomorrow (16mm or 8mm, 15 minutes). 
"Amecican Physical Therapy Association, il56 15th Street, N. W. , Washington, 
D. Cf. , 200P5. . • * - 

This physical therapy recruitment film is designed to appeal to high school 
and junior college students. The storyline^ takes a university freshman 
through counsel ifig' sessions to classroom^ preparat-ion to clinieal experience 
lowing physical therapy procedures. 

4. The I in the Beat (16mm, sound,' color, 1^ minutes). 

^ Greenberg May Productions, Inc., 148 Virginia SCreet, Buffalo, Kew York, 14201. 

^150.00; $25.00 Rental. . . 

This 'is a documentary film about primary cducable mentally retarded children 
from special education classes participating in a four-part Creative Arts 
Therapy I^esearch Program encompassing sessions in dance, drama, art, and i 
music. The film captures the children's experiences and responses to group 
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therapy sessions. Music therapy as show^ irf this presentation .Is 'primarily 
concerned with effecting change through self-expression, release of emotions, 
relaxed group interaction^ organization, and stimulation. Therapy begins 
for each chiVQ wherever he may be emotionally, physically, and mentally. 
Because music involves both emotional and physical responses, it was used 
to .reach the children emotionally and to help them discover their physXcal 
and mental potential. Through listening, singing, instrumental and body 
rhythmics, "improvisat lorts, music games,., and music dramas, the therapist 
sought to'strengthen 'auditory discrimination anti retention, verbal 'and non- 
verbal expression, rhythmic responses, visual discrimination and retention, 
concept development, and socialization. Music offered the children an 
opportunity to vent their emotions in acceptable mariners. The group 
process helped them develop social skiTls and b'ecome sensitive to needs 
'and feelings of their peers. The variety of activities which were always 
coordinated with the othef art therapies- and frequently integrated .into 
their classrQpm activities gave (>ach child a broader awareness of the out- 
side world. Through playing out many of their frustrations and conflicts, 
much of the tnerapeutic process took place. It. is through the I in the 
beat that many of these children had their first experiences in self-dis- 
covery. 

Listen to the Dance (16mm, sound, black and white, 10 minutes). 
Perennial Education, Inc., 1825 Willow Road, P. 0. Box 236, Northfield,. 
* fllmois, 60Q93. Purchase, $110; Rental, $11.00 

» * ' ^ 

This film depicts a group of< about ^20 men and Women who weekly attend a 
'dance movement therapy session ir\ a mental health day treatjpent ^:enter for . 
people *who are experiencing emotional difficulties. Certain dance therapy 
techniques are used to help participants l^arn to inte;:act, communicate, 
and relate to each other atid the, outside world. Interaction between 
therapist and clients, and close cooperation between psychotherapist and 
dance therapist is stressed. Emphasis throughout the film is upon the dance 
therapy proces.s in terms of what is being done, how it ts done, and changes 
that occur In particij?ants oecause of the experiences. 

4 

Maybe Tomorrow (16mm, color, s^ound,.28 minvCes). ^ 
Adventures i^n Movement, 943 ^atrbury Road; Jayton, Ohio, 45420. ^ ^) 

Punctuated b/ blind, deaf, mentally retarded, cerebra^. palsied, and . 

* orth(3pedically impaired children actively participating in movement ac- 
tivities, the role and contribution of Adventures in Movement (AIM) are 

T^ividly shown. AIM was started in 1958 m Daytoa, Ohio, to provide ^ > 
movemenl^periences for all children with various handicapping conditions. 
Housewives, social workers, and others with- interest in and^ commitment 
to helping these youni;sters volunteer thair talents and ^ervices. AIM 
instructors show many innovative, original, and, effective ways of reaching 
and teaching youngsters with these various conditions. Emphasis is given 
to use of basic rjiovements, importance of success, achievement, and fun, 
teaching and reinforcing a variety of ^ioncepts through movement-, an^ use 
approaches that ar? basically the same as those used in teaching normal^ 

' children. Tha AIM program is Viewed through the eyes, heart, and active 
participation of a young physical education teacher who enrolls in the 
Crakiing program so that she too can contribute. Scenes from the annual 
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summer seminar shov AIM personnel meeting to exchange ideas and shard, ex- 
PQjienceis to improve, enric^-, and expand these opportunitxes for all 
youngsters. Gene Kelly narrates the film but the mission an4 ^he impact^ 
of the prograit aqd movement are exj^resse^ at the end of the film by a 
young girl on crutches who confidently says, "I can walk all by myself." 

Me^ods of Tea&ning Art to" the Mentally Reta^^jjed (16mm, sound, color, 32 
:ml]^esV. H. S. Carkm— Film, Box 3162,'Chico, California, 95^?6. 

Six steps in p'lanning and presenting ^an art lesson' are introduced by, a " 
college professor to a teacher trai_ning class in specia t educat ion . When 
challenged "by a, student that thej^of tei;! hear how to teach children but^ 
never see the^ professor 'teaching . t^m^ the professor alternately takes 
^the role of a special education te^i^her in. an actual classrt>om to illus- 
trate each step. Motivation for an aTt«*lesl5C^ is provided by a guest 
guita"rist who sings for tn^ children, involv^^them in the music And then 
promises to return after they^have made their own musical instruments. 
Although Che basic plan for making a simple shaker is shown to the children, 
creativity is stressed m decorating the object. The guest returns and 
the chilii*cn do nave their own^bdnd »Jtt> part of Che final step, evailfejft ion . 

Mo\^ing True: A Dance Therapy Session (i6mm^ sound, black and white, 16 
minutes). Music Therapy Center, 251 West^^st Street, N6w York, New York, 
10019. ' - . 

General discussions of approaches . to and benefits of dan^e therapy and 
specific techniques m dealing with asychotlc j?ers9ns are presented. An 
actual dam:e therapy session is showS as one of the creative, arts" in the 
toLal adjunct ive therapy approach a^ tfie Music Therapy Center in New York. 
City. The t^erap^ist is seen on a one-to-one basis with an adult patient 
who has requested that music not be used. Basically the. session involves 
few' and unstructured movement and rel^ation activities as the patient 
explores Space and* time. Throughout the session th^ patient expresses 
her feelings to the theifapist during activities. In general, the appro^'ach 
IS very nundirective as the patient is not restrained or inhibited from 
yelling as the mood dictates. *M;viy, ^mile's of personal satisfaction are 
seen. Strorlg emphasis is placed upon the importance of sharing and the 
intimate feeling and interpersonal rela*t ionship be'tween two people. 
Through _this medium t^e pat-^i^n^ develops a more harmonious relationship 
with herself so that she can use her strength in more positive ways. The 
message that individualii ^an be, what Chey feel comes through loud and* clear\ 



r^ganlzlng Free Play (i6mm, sound, col^fr, 20 minbtes). 
Modern Talking Picture Service. ^ , ' 

o '» . . 

This film developed by Vassar Collegq Deparment' of Psychology explores 
free play. Questions dealt with include:'' (1> What is free play? (A , 
time of day when children pursue their wishes as they learn through 
play; it is not teacher/leader doriirte^d.) (2) How does a t.eacher organize 
for free^ play? (The environment its structured so^a' cHild has many 'choices 
and resources of all types; boundaries are established and ada-p^ted' to 
available environment with limits obvious to tUk child.) (3) How do * ^ 
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children ^use free play time? (Children usually select their own tasks 

but teachers/leaders can assist '^nd guide in the process.) Pre-school 

children are shown in a variety of activities — i.e., table games — that 

permit success with little skill, and othe^rs, such as puezles, that require more 

structure.' Many activities correlate with language, counting, and other 

cognitive skills. The core free play is dramatic play m which each 

child pretends and use6 his imagination to develop a better understanding 

of the world around him."^ Simply put, free play equals a curriculum of 

discovery. , ' ^ . 

10. Perceptual-Motor Development (video tape — Sony, sound, black and white, 
33 "minutes) . Dr. Leonard Kalakian/Jack Lellyn, Department of PhysiSaT Edu- 
cation, Hankato Stfte College, Mapkato, Minnesota. 



Ways that movement can help in fostering peRceptual-motor components in ^ 
developmentally disabled children are explained, described, *and shown. 
After a br;ief introduction m which perceptual-motor development is defined 
and interpreted as it will be defined in thi5 filmj four basic areas of 
15, perceptual-motor^ development are identified: (1) b^sic motor proficiency, 
(2) tactile and kinesthetic perception, (3) visual-perceptual perception 
and awareness, and (4) auditory perception. In each instance a basic 
"description a^d diSQussion of the particular component is followed by 
scenes of children with various developmental disabilities taking part in 
appropriate activities according to their specific needs. .Various clinical 
staff members — ^occupationa^therapists , special education teachers, physical 
therapists, and the clinic 'clirector, a pfiysical educator^ — narrate what is 
going on, why tife particular act ivities and approaches have been selected, 
and how they are going t^ help the child. 

11. Project ACTIVE Teacher _T_r ami ng. 

• Communica'id , Inc. Produced for the Board of Education of the Township of 
Ocean, N'ew Jersey, P.'O. Box*-233, Woodstown^ New Jersey. 



J 



Fa competency based training program for teachers of impaired, disabled, 
' and handicapped persons has been validated according to the standards and 
"guidelines of the U. Office of Education as innovative, successful, cost 
I eff<ictive, and exportable. The program is intended to give teachers com- 

petence in planning and implementing physical activity programs for children^ 
V with a variety of physical and/or mental impairments, these competencies 

. are explained a*? a four-step process:' testing the child's motor ability 
and physical' vitality, assessing test results, prescribing exercises, and 
evaluating the ^child's progress. Teachers are instructed in such techniques 
as determining proper crutch length and gait walking. After practice th^y^ 
» , teach these skills in a field setting accompanied by a trainer who provides 
' supervision agd leedback. Individual attention and personalized activities 
aVe stressed. 

12. Reaching Inside— Learning Through Music (16mm;»sound, color, 30 minutes). 

B'radley Wright" Films, 305 North Duane Avenue, San Gabriel, California, 91775. 

* This film was produced as part o"^ Titl? Vl^ Elementary Secondary Education 

Act grant 'using music activities to assist the growth of learning disabled 
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and mentally retarded childreo. The importance of music as a learning 
deyice in developing language and in building positive self-image and 
confidence in the individual's stressed. Classroom teachers are shown 
working with different groups of children in scenes actually taken in their 
« classes. Techniques originated by Zoltan Kodaly and Carl Orff are demon- 
strated by resourc* consultants. A major emphasis of the film* is aimeds at * 
ail teachers, regardless of prior musital training to help them use musical 
activities and techniques which draw on the natural mu^icality of children 
and provide opportunities for creative exploration arid individual response, 

13. Seven for Susie (16rain, ^ sound , color, 13 minutes). ^ 

National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 2023 West 
Ogden Avenue,' Chicago, Illinois, 60612, 

. Purposes, acti%*icies, an^ functions ot seven different members of a rehabili- 
tation 'team for an orthop^edically 'impaired child are presented. Specialists 
who explain- their specific role 9n the helping team included: ' (1) physical^ 
therapists, (2) special edupation teachers, (3) therapeutic recreation 
personnel, (4) social workei;-s, (5) occupational therapists,* (6) speech 
pathologists, ^nd (7) psychologists. As head of the team, j>H>sicians are 
shown. consult ing with each member ol the team. In additTon to emphasizing 
and clarifying the codperative and interdisciplinary nature of the team, 
tliis film has implications for counseling students about these fields and 
for recruitment purposes. ' 

lA. Special Olympics Tra:^ning Filn> (Smm, audio-cassette, 13 minutes) » 

\ Joseph C. Marjf, Palos V^fdes School for the Trainable Mentally Retarded, 
1290 Commodpre Drive West, San Bruno, California, 94066, 

' * A& a promotional film for Special O'iympics, this £,ilm has been designed 
*j:o: (1) motivate mildly and moderately mentally retarded children to 
participate in the Special Olympics as a means of attaining appropriate 
* ^ levels of physical fitness, (2) encourage teachers to begin Cl-alning pro.- 
grams ^Uy demorjstVat ing coaching, techniques, and (3) stimulates greater 
acceptance of retarded children by their families and communities. Based 
oi) a local meet U\ which participants are preparing for the state meet, 
« equipment, administration, ^and techniques for standing . long jump, high 
j'ump, 50-yard dash /N^i^^tball throw, 300-yard run, and 25-yard swim are 
* ^ presented PJiilosophy ano^pationale for total Special Olympic program * 
arc intertwined • throughout theVfilm, 

1% Therapy Through Plgy . (l^fem, 27 minutes, sound, color) 

Devel9p*ed by the Human Resources Center, Albertsc?n>sNew York'. Contact 

Mr. Richard Switzer. \ ' ' \^ v' ^'^^ 



This f ilm^ shows" physically hanH4xapped children, mao^^f wllom were no.t 
accepted by Ne»w York public school ^, taking \a^cTn a variety of physical 
activities. Children in wheelchairs^ are sftowrk tak4.ng part in touch foot- 
bal;^, soccer^ swimming, cage ball, miniatare» golf , bowling, Jelays, and 
fenci-ng,' The philosophy .of the prdgram'dictates Integration of occupational 
therapy dnd physical therapy through physicSi-^ducatioa and recreation. ' 
Activities are selected on the basis of their contribution to the growth 
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and^developmenc of the parcicijpanc and not because they are specifically 
for physically handicapped children or mentally retarded youngsters. ^ 
variety of adaptations and modif icatio-ns in physical education are shovn 
along with way^ in which other areas, of the curriculum are approached— 
yiver education, science, home economics..- - » 

To Serve A Purpose (16mm, sOund", color, 15 minutes). • i 

Bureau of pducalion for the Handicapped Community College P^ojeci in .TKerapeut ic 
Recitation, University of Illinois at, Urbana-Champaign, 312 ^Armory Building, 
.61820. 

•Rationale for. and purposes of therapeuDic recreation are presented through 
discbssions with leader's in the field. Roles of therapeutic recreati^ ' 
specialists in a variety of setting^, with individuals haying various handi- 
capping conditiions, and 'in dif f^er^pt .acfifities are shovn. Pqints are 
developed ^gains^ a ^background , of participants of all ^ges^ taking partem ' ^ 
a wide array of indoor and outdoor,, active and passive recreational activities^ 
in separated and -integrated program's. Evolving roles in leisure counseling* 
are diTScussed along witfh job pot^tia^ for in3ivi^yals with yarious amounts 
of training and expe^-ience .• The fiXia provides an intro'Suct ion to, -the who, 
what, why,' where, vhen, and how of therapeiiDic^f ec^eation. '* - 

Try .Another 'Way (16rom, sot^d\ color, 27 m^inutes') • ^ ^ ' ' 

Filjn Produc*tion t)f I^id ianap6lis , 1^8 East* 35 th Street, Indianapoli^s , Indiana, 

46205. , , * . • * ' ' • ' 

•Mark Gold present s-^ new concept for reaching and teachiftg , severely &n>i 
profoundly me<it^liy retarded peVsons. T]ii*s, highly kinesthetic, guided 
discove'ry,- task' oriented appr\?ach 'is shov^ in terms&f ^pecifjc vbcational^ 
tasks. However, "concepts and specif ics , can' be applied to ^virtuaily^ any ^ 
activity in which mentail/y retarded populatidns take .part. Try Another Way . ^ 
is basically nonverbal, use5*7)ositiv« verbal reinforcement, capitalizes t)n * 
a variety of kinds -of feedback from pat t ic'ipant s , j^and is *p^6^d icated upon; 
strong .mterp^^'rsonal relatl,onshvps, between, part ic;ipa'n;: and ^ead^ . Basic ^ 
to the success of the/approach. is ppsitive and appropriate teecU3ack and pse ^ 
of the tenn try another way w^eh ihdividuar.jea^es'an 'iraphsse: .^^i^esidents ^ 
^t DJixon»State Schoo-1 (lUint)is) are shown in. both ^t raining &nd on thq^ jo^ 
sequences assembling bicycle breaks and electronic .circuit boards. Research ^ 
conducted in relation to the program and approach has sh'own ^no r^l^a^t ions Hip 

" between 'IQ and performance ^on these- tasks. Di^cussiofts througto>jt ^d at 
the end of the -film emphasize acceptance, Q.f mentally retarded j^n^i^iduals 
as people. It is^irpon that prenise.--the s/stem fs performed op people not^ ' - 
machlnee— that the approach has .been devej^^ped ahd successful., .Specific 
application and use can be made of theee methods dnd techfii(5ues to* physical 

• and recreational activities for all merita^lj?^ r6tard^d P9f i^lat i©os , especially 
those identified as severely or prof oundfy,, retarded . ' ^ . 

' ! ♦ ' 

What Finer Purpose; The Body (iSmm, sound, color, 11 minutes). - ^ 

ICD Rehabilitation and Reseateh' Center , 360 Ea^t. 2''ith Street, New York, New 
York, 10010 ' ' ' . 



problems of a disabled bodyt are presented against a background of tennis, 
running, swimming, di;£ing,vand ball games. Oprimal restoration o*f all 
{Potential focuses on ind^^l^i^i^sls with baak proSlems, airfputeee cardiac 
'<:ases, aad orthopedicalfy impaired persons. Contributions of different 
"medical personnel, occup^^tional and physical therapists, and pr9Stheeic 
specialists ai^e designed^ to help eacli disabled individual to move, play , 
*and work in the world. Helpirfj^ each of these individuals compensate 
vfor what has been lost Is expressed in fin^l scenes of the film — what * 
finer purpose is thei;e for tiriie, effort and knowledge t'han to do our ^ 
best in restoring what God intended and disabi^ity^ has taken away ? 

19. What Finer Pur^o^e: Rehabilitation the 'Science and the Art (16nim, sound, 
color, 12 minutes)." ICD Rehabilitation and Research. Center, 340 East^24th 

„ Street, Nev York, New York, 10010. 

_ > •* 

Building upon the principle that rehabilitation begins with what an 
individual has left, this film starts with how personnel *from different 
(disciplines and specialties help disabled persons. Key rto successful 
rehabilitation lies^in giving a person what is needed, no more or no less. 
Roles of Institute for Crippled and Disabled (ICD),, occupational therapists', 
^ sheltered workshop personnel and other specialist's *are discussed. Just as 
individuals are the sum of interaction among their physical , iSental , * 
emotional and social environments, the ICD program is a product of inte- 
grated activity of various specialties. Training and research functions 
of ICD are also presented. * ^ 

20. inhere There's A Will... (16mm, sound, color, 14 minutes)*. * 
Recreatio^ Center for the Handdcapped*, Tanglewsod, Memphis, Tennessee. 

History, development, philosophy, an^ programs of Recreation Center for 
the Handicapp'ed , Memphis < Tennessee, are presented. Over 5,000 volunteers 
' *fc assist with over 1,000 part icip^ints in = a variety of vigorous and non- ^ 
vigQ^oprf^ activities. ' Individuals with virtually any handicapping condition 
^ are shown taking part in activities 'Such as ^wiiming, art-e and, crafts, 
square dances, bowling, archery, putt-putt golf, socials, dances, and viewing 
films. Orientation classes are also shown and discussed. • 
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•PERSONS WITH HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS^ 



ORGANIZAtlONS INTERESTED ^IN ' * 



aHericx^n national r^ cross . ^ ' , 

17t*h and D Streets, N. W.. Washifigton, D. 20006, <202) 737-8300 

• ^ . ' /. •• ■ - . ■ ^' ^ 

r Officers: • ^ ^ ' . 

FranH Staivton, ChairT^?^^^ ' ^ ^. 

George 'M. Elsey, ?res^<|^^ ^ i.> , \^ — 

FredeVic S. Lalse,* (Senior Vice President ' 
Robert, CJ L^wis, Vice President ' • 

Jame^B. Foley, Vice President ^ 

Trunjatt Solver ud. Vice ^President ^ . - 

John X. Cu&rin, Counselor and Secretary , * ' ^ 

f " \ James M.- Illig, Coniptroller ^ 

* 

Organization\ and Purpose: . ^ ^ 

i ^ llie purf<?se of the American National Red Cross is ,to provide one high standard ^ 
of service to all Americans, and to bring together, as Red Cross, volunteers , 
Americans of c^ll a^es who share an interest in "the health, safety, and well-being 
. of all. ' . * „ * . 

/ * '' >■ t ' 

An ^^11 volunteer Board of Governors makes policy for the national organisation, 
wKicA is administered by a corpOTrate staff. Locally, volunteers govern activities 
of ciiapters and largely carry oi/t the work^of the or&anizationsf. More than 3,000 
chapters are chartered; * / ' ^ ^ 

• % ' < 

Principal Programs: . ' 

» ^ ^ Program^ are locally detei^ine'd according to community needs. Program • 

♦ offerings may .include services to members of the armed forces, veterans and their 
famiJies; volunteer blood program; community health and safety programs; community 
Service programs forvyouth, and emergency relief programs for 'the victims of disasters 
of all spr^s. • ' V , ' . , * ^* 

/ . .. *' , , ' 

\ Pu|>lications : • . 

*' . ' Jhe Good Neighbor (published monthly)* » ' - 

The •Red Cross Youqh News (published monthly except June, July^ August, 
September, and Decembe;-) \ 
^ Numer^ous other publications describing program offerings and volvunc^er \ % 

opport unitizes ' *" . >, * * J^*^ 

~^ Jnclusion_d^ an organization on this list does no^ imply approval, and i 
exclusion do^ not imply d j^sapproval* OrRa:)izations w^re Selected on the basis of 
their relevance to professional preparation in adapted Physical education, ^ 
therap#utic*,jrecreation, apd corrective therapy. Inf ormatiori fibout each 
organization was tfaken*^from the following source:' ^ 

' Committee for the Handicapped/People to People Prrfg r^am^ ^&;i-rectory 

of Organizations Interested in the Handicaj)p^d / (Revised 1974). " 
Washington, D.C.: .the Committee (Suite 610, LaSalle Building, Connectictit 
Avenue and L Street, 20036), 1974 , ' * . - ' 

^ • • ' ri5 

\ f 



Officers: - ' ^ . 

' Dr. Edwin W. Martin, Jr., Deputy CcSmmissioner 

Organization and Purpose: * 

The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped was established in 4967 for the 
purpose -of coordinating and administering all Office of Education programs for the 
handicapped. 

The Bureau has four^division: Division of "Innovation a'nd Deyelopment; Divi- 
sion of Personneif Preparation; Division of Media Services; and Divisioji of 
^sistance to States, with approximately 80 professional people carrying on its 
operations*. * ' ^ 

Principal Programs: 

The principal program areas in -.j^ich the Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped is engaged include: * 

Support to States and 'higher education' institutions for training teachers 
and other professional personnel for educating handicapped 

Support of research and demonstration projects, instructional materials, 
resource, and information centers dealing with the handicapped 

Production and distribution of media and materials for the handicapped, 
including captioned films for ^the 'deaf 
■ Aid to States fOr school services for 'the handicapped, through the Edu- 
cation of the Handicapped Act, the Elementary and Secondary . Education 
Act, and the Vocational tdueation Act ' 

Support for mode^ programs m early childhood education, learning ais- 
abilities, and deaf-blind centi^rs 

) 

DISABLED ^uMERICAN VETERANS * ^ 

3725 Alexandria Pike; Cold Spring, Kentucky, 41076, (606) 441-7300 

Officers: ' * ' . . 

Denvel D. Adams, National Adjutant- 

Thomas G. Dehne, Assistant Katio^al Adjutant 

Frank G.^Wood, Assistant National AdjutanJt 

Richard M. Wilson, Assistant 'National Adjutant 

John J. Keller, National Service Director 

Charles L. Huber, National Director of Legislation 

Organization:^ ^ 

Founded in 1920, the Disabled American ^Veterans is composed ^of approximately 
450^000 veterans of American wars. The Executive structure of the organization 
consists , of the National Commander, a Senior Vice-Commander, four Junior Vice- . 
Commanders^ a National .Judge Advocate, a National Chaplain, and the immediate . 
past Natiilsal Commander. In addition, there are 14 National Executive Committeemen 
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elected from the 14 Districts of the DAV and one from the Blind Veterans National 
Chapter, who comprise t^e policy making body of the organization. 

The administrative structure is headed by the National Adjutant with three 
assistants. ^ 

^^e liAV*s'^ar amount objective is to promote the welfare of the service- 
connected disabled veteran and his dependents, and to provide a service program 
to assist such service-connected disabled veterans and their dependents in their 
claims before the "Veterans Administration and other government agencies. v 

Principal Programs; 

To accomplish these objectives, the DAV conducts direct assi-stance and^ 
legislative support' programs including: 

A nationa ice program *• 

A legislative program * - '^'p-^^ 
A scholarship progiram for children of DAVs 
A disaster relief program 
A volunteer service program 

licationsi 

Disabled American Veterans Magazine (monthly) 



EPI-HAB, L.A., INC. 

5533 South Western Avenue, Los Angeles, California, 90062, (213) 299-2305 
Officers: - . ^ 

John^D. French, M.D., President' 

Maziebelle* Markham, Vice President ** 
Frank Risch, Ph.D., pirector 

Organization and Purpose: . 



# 



Founded in 1955, EPI-HAB, L.A^, Inc. is dedicated to the socio-economic re- 
integration of the person, with epilepsy through medical control, work training, 
employsaent and placement. 

The executive and administrative structure of EPI-HAB, L-A. , Inc. is that it 
is incorporated (non-profit) in the State of California, and is administered by a 
Board of Directors consisting of 15 ©embers, a Medical Advisory Committee and a 
Project Advisory Committee. Its staff nuiAbers seven members. 

principal Programs: ^ - ^ 

Its principal programs and activities are: ^ 
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Conditioning epileptics for job responsibility — attendance, accuracy, 

qliaidty, meeting scheditjes, etc. ]^ "~ 

Training ^epileptics in a ^reity of skilly, machine shop operations, 
electronic assembly, sophisticated packaging 

Training epileptics for specific jobs in industry with the cooperation 
qf the sub-contracting firms 

SociaHzing programs — group counseling,* sports and re^jreation 

EPI-HAB, L.A., Inc. is af filiated wit.h .EPI-HABs in Phoenix, Arizona, Evansville, 
Indiana, Long Island, New York, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and EPX-HAB U.S.A. California. 



Publicat ions : 



Exploring the W^k Potent i 
How to Live wAth i^pilepsy 



ial at the Unemployed Epileptic 



Living with Hpil^gii^J5s42Ji££S^^ 
Total .Rehabilitat ion of Epileptics 

M3:f azines, journals, feature stories, pamphlets, dissertations 

FEDERATION EMPtoYMEN'T AND GUIDANCE SERVICE , 
215 Park Avenue South, New York, New Y6rk, 10003, (212) 777-4900 

Officers: " . = * . 

' ' % - 

Michael Sapbier, President " 
• Burton M. Strauss, Chairman of#the Board ' . * 

Mrs. Frederick Vo-, Greenfield , -Treasurer * * ' 

Richard M. Bleier^'Vice President ' ' . * * 

German A. Gra'y', Vice President ' * 
R^obert 0. Lehrman, Vice Pre*sident ""y- 
Jtfdge Caroline Si^n,' Vice President ^ 

Sarah Sussnan, Secrftary " , 

Roland Baxt, Executive Director . — 

. \ . 

f Organization and Purpose: ' 

The basic objective of the Federation Employment and Guidane^— Se^vi<^e- ^S/ to 
provide job placement, aducational *and vocational rehabilitation, skills training, 
psychological testing, diagnostic work sample evaluation, supportive rer6edial>.^ _ 
services, including English "a^ a second Xangu^a'ge," and high school equivalTOcy 
"preparation for tnose individuals in greatest vocational need-^^the socially, emotion- 
- ally and physically handicappe\j^ 



A private, voluntary, non-profit organization founded in 1934^,~^he Federation 
Employment and Guidance Service carries on its activities with a 200\ember profes- 
sional s^ff, and with locations in Bronx, Brooklyn, Manhattan, and Qukens. Policies 
and programs of the agency are formulated and reviewed by tHe Board of y)irectors^- 
Volunteers are utilized in various 'agency operations as .appropriate. 
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Principal Programsi 

In addition to the services enumerated above, the agency also conducts 

government-sponsored research and demonstration, and service projects in all 

*of its divisions. Volunteer programs are Sponsored in part by the Federation 

of Jewish Philanthropies of New York. ^ 

• ^ - * 

; • 

Publications: 

Numerous articles, pamphlets, guide's and directories (bibliography 
available on request) ' ' 

« 

( 

FEDERATION OF THE ^HAKD I CAPPED, IKC. >^ 

211 Wfest 14th Street,^ New York, New York, 10011, (212) 242-9050 

Ot^cers: 

Leon Elsohn ^President 

Daniel M. Reid, Treasurer , ' , ' v 

Sol Bernstein, Secretary 

Stanley S. Goidfarb, Vice President / " * 

S, LeRoy French, Vice President 
• Hiltort Cohen, Executive Director 

Organization an^i Purpose;' , 

4 

The Federation of the Handicapped, founded in 1935, is a private, non- 
profit organization wKose purpose is the vocational rehabilitation of, the.di^ 
abled. Federation policy*' is*' made by the Board of Directors and administered 
by an Executive Director- ^ 

Principal Programs: 

Tri-Evaluation Program 

PATii (Personal Aides to the Homebound) 



GOODWILL INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA 

9200 Wisconsin Avenue, Washington, d'. C. , 20014, (301) 530-6500 

"C 

Officers: . 

Oscar C. Palmer, Sr., Chairman of the Board 
Dfc Laurie MacCuaig, Vice Chairman 

Dean Phillips, ^ President and Chief Executive Officer 
Stephen A, Weber, Esq., Secretary 
Richard P. Miller, Treasurer 

Organization and Purpose: 

Tounded in 1902, Goodwill Industries of America and its member local 
Goodwill Industries provide vocational rehabilitation services, training, 

■ ' ' X 
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efflploymeift and, opportunities for personal growth as an interim step in the re* 
"IjafcLiitation process for the handicapped, disabled and disadvantaged. 

Principal' Programs: * ' » . 

The Goodwill ^rograjps for preparing the handicapped for useful living 3re 
comprehensive, integrac^ rehabilitation programs such as: 



Vocational Co'jhseling 
Work Testing* 

Work -Conditioning and Training 
Social- and Medical E^'aluation 
Vocational on-the-job Training 
Jpb Placement 



P)(iblications: 



tNewsIetter (biweekly) 
A.I.M. (monthly) ' 
Advance (monthly) 
^nnual' Report 
Annual Statistical Report 



Hb'MAK RESOURCES CENTER 

Willets Road, Albertson, New York, 11507 ,* (516) 7A7-5400 



"Offi^^rs: ^ 

Henry Viscardi, Jr., President 
Frank S. Gentile, Vice President^ 
Arthur Nierenberg, Vice President- 
Richard H. Switzer, Vice President 

Organization and Purpose: 



v. 



Huoan Resources Center is a non-profit organization for the education, train- 
ing and placement of the disabled, educably retarded and^aged. The Center is com- 
prise^^-o^^^ree inter^related units: 

Abilities, Incorporated — a self supported and non-profit work facility for 
the handicapped. 

The Human Resources Research and Training InstUute— The Institute con- 
ducts research, innovative and demonstvation^pTojects which seek to 
point out how throuv^h proper evaluation and CMining the severely 
physically ^iisabled, educably retarded and the ^aged can gain independence. 

The Human Resources School* for severely physically handicapped children 
and young adults. 

Principal Programs: 

Emj>ioyment of handicapped, evaluation, training and placetaenl^ ^ 
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Education of handicappdd ^ 
Research and demfinstration projects 
'Seminars and ti:ainin§=4Astitutes for business and professionals 
ft If ' 

,Publicationtei v • * 

Periodic studies and menOgt^aphs in Special" education and. vocational 
rehabilitation. • 0' \ - ^ \ 

^ s * ' ' 

THE JOSEPH P. KENNEIW, JR. FOUNDATION 
. 1701 K Street, N.W. , Suite 205, Washington, D. C.,^ 20006, (202) 331-1731 . 

' Officers: 

Senator Edward H. Kennedy, President * \ 

Mrs. Eunice Kennedy Shriver, Executive Vite-PresifPfct^ ^ ' . ^ 

Mrs. Beverly Campbell, Coordinating Director s - 

Description of Services:. ^ f ^ 

T^e Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Foundation was established in*19^6 'by Ambassador 
and Mr. Joseph Kennedy in honor of their eldest son who was killed in World War II. 
The Foundation has strived to determine causes of mental retardation through ;:e- 
search; to reducre its effects by treatment and training; to. promote programs of 
, physical fitness and vocational supervision for the retarded; to train professional 
to'work'in this field; 'and> to make tfife general public aware of efforts being made 
on behalf of 'the mentally retarded. 

Graft t Policy and Programs: 

f Becaxise of the Foundations* commitments Ut present, our ability to take on^ 
additdtnrarl f inancial^ oBl igat ions is greatly liirfittJ. Present programs include 
biological ^nd behavioral, research and training at university mental reftardation 
centers, bioethics programs such as those at The Joseph and Rose Kennedy Institute, 

• and physic^ 'education and recreation programs such as the Special OlTmpics. Un- 
fortunately, we are unable to donate to the constttiction or operation of schools 
or homes for the retarded, or to provide scholarships in the field of Special Edu- 
cation, with the exception of -a small summer scholarship program' in ^ysical edu- 

. ca tlofi^ and recreation. ^' *' • 

' / ' - ^ • . , - * 

, JJltNIOR .NATIOl^AL ASSOCIATION OF. THE DEAF . * - 

Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C, 2000^ (202) '^^7-0480 



Officers: 



Ftank R. Turk, National Qirector 
Gerrianne Born, Secretary . • 
^rvin Evink, Treasurer , 
Harold ^1 Domich, Special^Consul tant 
Gary \U Olsen, Camp Director 
Douglas Bahl,' Special CpdrtKnator , 
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Organ Iz^'c ion and Purpose: 

&, ] ' • 

THfe Junior National Association of the Deaf (Junior NAD) is a national studept 
.organization founded in 1962, whose purpose is to motivate all deaf young people 
.to utilize their potential and t<b bring them into Xhe mainstream of American Life. 

Principal Programs: 

The principal programs and activities of Junitjr NAD .include the following: 

Biennial National Conventions 
Biennial Regional Youth Conferences 
Annual You^th Development Camp* 

Biennial Advisors Workshop', ' ~ ♦ 

Publications: * ' ' • - 

"* Jifnior Deaf American (quarteMy) 
Silent Voice (annual) 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION oV THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, INC. ' 
I . 6473 Grandville Avbmie, Detroit, Michigan, 48228, (313) 271-0160 

Officers: 

Shirley Whiteford, President - 
Marityn W. Woods, First Vice President 
/ Helen L. Roudebush, Administrative Assistant ^ - - ^ 

Organization and Purpose:/ * ' . 

The Association of the ^ysically Handicapped, Inc. seeks to promote the 
' economic, physical, and social welfate of all 'physica^^ly handicapped. Founded in 
1958, the. organization has a membership belonging to 35 autonomous local chapters, 
with Members-at-Large in many' states where we ^o not have chapters. 

The governing body, of the Association is t^e national Qonventdon of chapter 
delegates, conducted annually under .the direction of, the 14 National Officers. 

^ Prindipai Programs: ' ' ^ ' " \ 

The National Association of the Physically Handicapped, Inc. a principal pro- 
grams and .activities are administered by speci^alizeiL committees , and include ac- 
^ tivities in t,he areas of: ^ ^ 

Legislation » ^ * ^ 

Employment > ^ ^ • * 

Bapi'ier Frde Design 
Publicity , 

Rousing , ^ , . 

Ways & Means (including National Queen Contest ) f 
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Educat-ion & Research 
Constitution and By-Laws 
Recreation & Sports * 
Library 
Awards 

Consumerism , 
Membership & Organization 
Transportation 

Publications: ^ 

NAPH National Newsletter (quarterly) 

PLACEMENT' AND REFERRAL CENTER FOR HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 

• * 

(Division of Special Education and Pupil Personnel Services, Board of Education 
of the City of New York) ^ 

131 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York, 11201, (212) 624-0854 
Officers: 

James F. Regan, President 

Irving Anker, Schools Chancellgpr , ^ 

Helen M. Feulner, Executive Director 

Donald Eisenberg, Executive Assistant 

Bruce Wood, Coordinator ^ 

Organization and Purpose: • 

V 

The Center provides job placement, cai;eer counseling, follow-up and referral 
to social, rehabilitation and education agencies. Mor^ than 1,000 young adults 
with diverse handicapping conditions are serviced each jrear. 

Principal Programs: 

> ' 5 % ^ 

Full-.time, part-time and summer job placement 

Cen^al^ registry of job-ready young adults - ♦ 

Liaison'^ t^^ith business and labor unions i 

Consultant to industry and unions in developing affirmative action 

* employment 'programs , ' ^ ^ 
College placement,,^ 

Maintain contact witn^^dents who leave school^ * 
Provide assistance to pubTic agenci-es and private concerns with ' # 

authority or influence to accelerate barrier removal 

/The Gente*r is open to all who are concerned with environmental barriers. 
Membership dues provide the primary soiree of funds. 

Founding Member^': ' 

American Institute Qi Architects ' ^ » 

Goodwill Industries of America, Inc. • . » * ' 
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National Congress of Organizations of , the Physically HandicapjJed 
National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
National Parafplegic Foundation 

National 'Rehabilitation Association' ' ' ^, . 

' Paralyzed Veterans of America, Inc^. 

President's Cofiomittee ctti Employment of the Handicapped 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORGANIZATIONS' OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDj:CAPPED^ INC. 
7611 'Oakland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 55423, (612) 861-2162 

Officers: - . 

'Frances Lowder, National Chairman . . ' 

Eileen Moore, Vice Chairtian 
. Evey Swies, Treasurer 

Elmer Josephs, Executive SecretBry 



Organization and Purpose: 

The National 'Ccfngress of Organizations of the Physically Handicapped, Inc. 
fs a national coalition of the physically handicapped and their organizations. The 
organization serves as an .advisory, coordinating and representative body in' pro- 
moting employment opportun|ties\ legislation, e<|ual rights, social activity and 
rehabilitation. ^ 



The Congress (COP>*) has a National Board of Governors, State Councils, and 30 
member-clubs with 15 Committees, Formed in 1958, COPH has a full-time staff of two 



Principal Programs i j * - 

Some of thfr<prlncipal programs and activities of the National Congress of 
Organizations of the Physically Handicapped, Inc , ""include : 

Provides organizational, legislative, employment and community service ^ 

information -and experience to ite member-clubs ^ 
Provides a referral service to clubs needing special assistance 
^Publishes a roster of, dubs of the physically handicapped and a listing o'f 
over 100 periodicals published by clubs of the handicapped and by handi- 
cappped editors 

Schedules an annual membership meeting, when representatives of the physically 
handicapped across the national assemble to conduct business for the welfare 
of all ' ^ ' * 

Publications: 

COPH Bulletin (quarterly) 
. Brochures (when necessary) 



THE NATIONAL EASTER SF^L SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
2023^ West Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Jllinois, 60612, (312) 243-8400 

1 • ** » 
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Oi&ficers: 



Edward J. Drake, President 
. * Lamar Soutter, M.D., President-Elect ^ 
A. Clay Steward, Immediate Past President 
Betfjamin Reifel, ist Vice President ' ^ r 

Mrs. Sydney L. Weintraub, 2nd Vice President V 
David L. Bri^ham, 3rd Vice President 
Charles C. Campbell* Treasurer 

Edffard Matti, Secretary , , " - ' ' 

Miss Jayne Shover, Executive Director 

J ' ' - • 

Organization and Purpose: , 

The objectives of The National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults are: , ' *' 

V 

To assist disabled persons and their families ins finding and making 
effective use of res6urces which will be helpful to them in developing 
their abilities and in living purposeful lives 

To assist communities in developing necessary and appropriate resources 
for disabled persons ^ 

To establish and maintain programs atid services which are appropriate and 

• realistic 

To create a cliinate* &f acceptance of^ disabled persons which wifl -eriable 
them to contribute, to the full extent of their competence, to the well- 
being" of the community 

The policy and p^c/grams of the National Society are governed by the 153 
member House of Delegates which meets once. a. year, and the Board of Directors. 
.The central office is headed by the Executive Director.' There are state societies 
in all of the states, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 

Principal Programs; 

* . ^* 

The National Society conducts a three-^oint program in service, education, 
and research at the national, state, and local levels. ^ programs serving all 
types of physically handicapped children and adui^s include: 

Care and treatment services. 

• An- educational program designed for the ^blic , nrofessipnals. parents 
, ^ - ^employers and volunteers. , • 

• Research concerned with prevention and treatment of physical disabilities* 

Sponsorship of meetings and seminars for prof e^sionar personnel .and ' ^ 
financing scholarships for study .in therapy fields. ^.'^ 

Distributi^ of literature to parents, professionals, and the general public. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE HAND 
Washington, D. C, 20210, (202) 961-3401 , mm 

Officers: i \ ^ v s I • * 

, > * # * , * ' 

Harold RussariT, 'Chaijrman 
Gordon Freeman, Vice Chairman 
Leonard W. Ma^o,' Vice Chairmaiw 

V:lctor, Riesel, Vice Chairman ^ ^ ' ' ^ , . 

Mrs. Jayne. B. Spain, Vice Chairman* ^ * * , 

Bernard Posner, Executive Secretary - • , » 

Organization and Purpose: ^ , 

The President'^s Committee on Employment of the Handicapped was established .by 
the President of the United States in 1547. Since then, every President has givep' 
his personal and active support to. full employment opportunities for the physically 
and mentally handicapped. , 

The objective of the Committee ' is^ to help tiae handicapped help themselves. To 
accomplish this, goal, the Committee: ^ - • 

'conducts national education and**information p^rograifis designed to elimfnate 
, physical and psychological barriers; further educaticAial training, re- 
habilitation and employment opportunities, and to create commtinity accept- 
ance of the disabled -* ' t ^ * ' * 
Provides leadership and technical support to volunteer Governors -Committees^ 
on Employment of the Handicapped in all states, t^e District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, as. well as to ovfer 1,500 local community 
d'ommittees locate^ ^across the nation 

Today the Committee is composed of m?^e than 600 volunteer' organizations and 
individuals repre/ent;ing business, handicapped persons, industry, labor, media, medical, 
professional, rehbilitation,^ religious, veterans, youth and other concerned groups. 

■ Principal s Programs: , ^ - , 

Two'iialor activities in wifich the President's Committiee engages each year are: 
!«ational Employ the Handicapped Week (METH Week) 

'The first full week, in October, NETH Week provides an opportun3,ty to focus 
, public -attention on th6 prpblem^ and progress of the handicapped on national 
'and local levels - ^ ' ' c ' 

Annual Meeting'-held'each spring in Washington, D. 'C, attracts thousands of 
professionals and volunteers ^or -a two-day program highlighting the progress 
^* of the handicapp?^* > * » ^ 

, Publications: 

Performance, monthly magazine. ' - » . 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE' 

Washington, D. C, 20213, (202) 376-6289 ^ - ' ' . 

■» ^ > » 

Officers: . • ^ 

William H. Kolberg, Assistant Secretary of Labor for Manpower 
Ben Burdetsky, Deputy Assistant ^Secretary fot Manpower 
William B. Lewis, Associate Manpower Administrator 
David 0. Williams, Deputy Associate Manpower Administrator ^ 

- • * 

Organization and Purpose: 

The United States Employment Service of the Manpower Administration, Department 
of, Labor, was established in 1933 to promote, develop, and maintain, a nacional *** 
system of employment offices for youth and adults who are legally qualified to 
engage in ^gainful occupations, including employment counseling and placement ser- 
vices for handicapped persons. 

The USES, through its affiliated State employment security agencies, provides^ . 
for the designation of at least one staff member in each of more than 2,400 local -\ 
public employment offices who is responsible for assuring that handicapped job~ 
seekers receive all available special serviees. ' ' 

Princ^pa-l Programs: « ' " ^ ' 

I • ' 

principal programs' of the USES are; 

Appraisal of the handicapped jobseeker's interests, abilities, education 

an4 work experience; and occupational testing, to help him in determining, 

a suitable vocational goal 
Evaluation of the handicapped person *s physical ^i\d men&al caf^sTclties to 
^ be sure that the chosen occupation will not aggravate his physical condition 

or jeopardize his safety or that of others 
Referral to inst^itutional , on-the-job, op remedial education training to 

prepare the handicapped person f oj ^co^apotitive emplc^yment 
Referral to other agencies for supportive services, such as health and 

rehabilitation * t 

"Analysis of jobs for the purpose of determihirrg their physical and mental 

demandsj or for restructuring or modifying them so they can be performed 

by handicapped workers 
Providing a wide range of hlg}i-priority services to veterans, especially 

disabled veterans, including preferential treatment in job placement 

publications: • , 

Manpower Magazine ,(iaont{ily) 

'Interviewing Guides for. Specific Disabiliti^ (booklets, e.g.. Hearings 
Impairments, Heart Disease; Alcoholism, etc.) ^' ^ 

U.S. CIVl^L SERVICE'*C0MMISSI0N ' . ^ 

196b- E Street, N. W. , Washington, D. C.,<f^l5, (202) 632-5687 *. 
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' Officers: ^ ' - ' 

• ftobert E. Hampton, Chairman , , • ^ 

Jayne B. Spain, Vice Chairman _* _ * ^ 

L, J. Andolsek, Commissioner ^ > 

Organization and Purpose: . . ^ . 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission was founded in 1883' in order to administer 
a merit ^system of federal employment. ^ 

Principal Programs: ^ ' ^ ♦ 

The Office of Selective Placement Programs is responsible for providing 
guidance and procedures for Federal employment of : # * 

Physically Handicapped 
M^tally Retarded 

Mentally Restored ^ . . 

Rehabilitated Offenders 

Publications: H 

Handbook of Selective Placement (BRE-12) 
Employment of Physically Handicapped (BRE-8) 
Employment of the Blind (BRE-53) \ ^ 
Employment of the Oe'af (BRE-22) 
' Employment of the Mentally Retarded (BRE-7) , • 

Bnployment of the Mentally Restored (BRE-6) 
Employment of Rehabilitated Offender (BkE-29) 
^ From Slogan to Reality (BRE-A3) - ^ * 

An' 8b Year Record: Mentally Retarded Workers in Federal Service . (•BRE-^2) , 

PROFESSIONAL ORS^NjZJmONS ' * / 

In addition to the professional organizations already meneioned in this packet/ 
' publication, the following two professional organizations can provide muc« * ' 
information on professional preparation in the fields of physical education and 
recreation for impaired, disabled, and handicapped individyals. ^ - 

National Theraoeutic Recreation Society 

(A Branch of the National Recreation and park Association) 

1601 North Kent^^trbet/Arling'ton^ Virginia 22209/ (703) 525-0606 

^ \ PHysical Education' and Recreation fl6r the Handicapped: Information and 

Research l^cilization Center (IRUC) , A special project wfthln the Unit on 
Programs for the Handicapped of thevUnit on Programs foi>-che Handicapped, 
American Alliance for Health; Physical EducatioV, and Recreatign 
1201 Sixte^'nth Street N.W, > / Washington D»C. 20036 
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